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CREATING A FEELING IN THE THEATRE 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


Of the many definitions of drama 
that have been made through the years, 
one of the simplest and most direct is 
George Pierce Baker's: a play, like a 
straight line, is the shortest path “from 
emotion to emotion.” 
Much 


on the playwright as thinker. Clearly, 


discussion has been centered 


no one would wish for even one argu- 
mentative moment to deny how funda- 
Yet, 
while he accepts the value of thought, 
the dramatist knows that the primary 
effect is not 
ratiocination The 
lectual mind of the spectator may re- 


mental thought is to creation. 


ingredient of theatric 


but feeling. intel- 
spond pleasurably to a stage display of 


good reason, but unless this man in 
the auditorium also Jaughs or cries, the 
show is a failure. 

How does one create a dramatic feel- 
ing> The veteran craftsman does it in- 
tuitively. The younger playwright, or 
director or actor, often finds the prob- 
lem a big one. What makes it hard to 
attack is the all-too-common tendency 
to lump various kinds of sentient ex- 
perience together as if they were one 
thing. 

Actually, human feelings operate in 


the theatre on three levels. On the 


Samuel Selden, Chairman of the Department of 
Dramatic Art at the University of North Car- 
olina, is a former Technicians Editor of the 
Journal. A new book by him, Man in His The- 
atre, has recently been published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 


highest are the emotions. Below them 
are other feelings which are not so 
intense, but which have importance in 
the fact that they lead up to and give 
support to the emotions. The first are 
sensations, the second the general feel- 
ings of pleasure and unpleasure. Sen- 
sations are created when physical stim- 
the nerves. One sees, 
hears, smells, One 
is aware of the sunshine or of a fall in 
the temperature. Hamlet is experienc- 


uli stir sensory 


tastes, or touches. 


ing a sensation when he observes: 
“The air bites shrewdly; it is very 
cold.” 


\ general feeling of pleasure or of 


unpleasure is more resonant than the 


sensation—it makes more of the organ- 
ism vibrate. It commonly stirs up the 
whole body. One has a feeling of un- 
pleasure when one is hungry, thirsty, 
feel- 
ing of pleasure because one is well-fed, 
peaceful or happy. The  hungriness, 
restlessness, or peacefulness themselves 
are feelings. They are “good” or “bad” 
in reference to the absence or presence 
of pain in them. The pleasant and un- 
pleasant states of feeling in a person 
involve a change not only in his sen- 
sory but also in his inner organs: his 
stomach, his heart, and the equipment 
of his breathing. They are normally 
associated with changes of bodily pos- 
ture. A person with a feeling of un- 


lonesome, restless, sad: one has a 


i 


gs 


pleasure or of pleasure in a play will 
say something like what Juliet’s old 
nurse utters when she is tired: 


“I am a-weary . . . how bones 
ache!” or what a young boy remarks 


when he is buoyant: 


my 


“I step on mountains, touch the 


stars.” 


While the person says the first he 
will tend to droop, while the latter he 
will lift himself up, as if he were actual- 
ly on a mountain reaching skyward. 

An emotion is similar to a general 
feeling except that it is more focused, 
more intense and more active. What 
causes an unpleasant or pleasant feel- 
ing causes also an emotional feeling 
when the blocking or releasing of a hu- 
man urge is increased in force and 
speed. Apprehension becomes 
annoyance becomes anger, fondness be- 
comes love, gladness becomes joy. It is 
the man filled with passion who ex- 
claims: 


fear, 


“A plague o’ both your houses!” 
or 
“Free! I’m free!” 


The tendency toward 


comes now an inclination to act. 


posturing 


An expression of a general féeling or 
of an emotion provides a sign of the 
way the human organism is living. It 
shows what success the organism is hav- 
ing in its natural effort to exercise its 
powers, secure them or expand them. 
When a restriction is put on the organ- 
ism’s powers it has a feeling; when a 
restriction is lifted from its powers it 
has a different feeling. The only time 
the organism has no feeling at all is 
when it is living perfectly efficiently and 
is aware of neither a restriction nor a 
release—or when it is dead! 

A failure to eat causes weakness; it 
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makes a feeling, hunger. A failure to 
drink makes another feeling, thirst. An 
inability to satisfy one’s herd instinct 
means the checking of certain import- 
ant powers of intercourse necessary for 
complete living; it makes a feeling of 
loneliness. In the same way, the block- 
ing of other powers of adjustment makes 
restlessness or sadness, while the release 
of them makes a feeling of well-being or 
gladness. The old nurse who is “‘a- 
weary” senses in herself a present in- 
effectiveness. The young man who steps 
on mountains and touches stars seems 
to be able “to do anything.” 

Only when the experience of frustra- 
tion or facilitation becomes strong 
enough, let us repeat, does it go over 
into the realm of emotions. This is im- 
portant to understand, because many 
modern writers and producers in the 
‘theatre fail to see the difference between 
the two kinds of feeling. Theatre deals 
fundamentally with emotions, but many 
dramatic artists never arrive at these 
at all. Perhaps the greatest difference 
between general feelings and emotions 
lies in their motile qualities. A state of 
unpleasure or relatively 
static. An individual may experience 
general satisfaction or general 
appointment and do nothing specifical- 
ly (except to change his posture) as a 
result of it. On the other hand, a per- 
son who experiences fear, anger, or love 
is almost certain to show his feeling in 
For each emotion there is 
naturally an active image: weeping, 
laughing, jumping, shouting, striking, 
embracing, trembling, blushing. It is 
true that a person feeling an emotion 
may refrain from giving an active ex- 
pression to it, but the impulse to move- 
ment is always there. It is illuminating 
to note that actual murders and _ sui- 
cides do not spring from general feel- 


ings but from emotions. 


pleasure is 


dis- 


movement. 


CREATING A FEELING IN THE THEATRE 


II 

One of the most potent causes both 
of the pleasant and unpleasant feelings 
and of the emotions is the opposition 
of two more-basic feelings, one of which 
serves in effect as a holding force on 
the other. If one has pleasure in a 
beautiful evening but is held back 
from going out into it by a cold, one 
will have a feeling of impatience. If 
one is attracted to a lovely face but is 
at the same time repelled by a blemish 
on it, one will have another kind of 
feeling. A moved 
child 


of a sudden display of bad manners by 


unpleasant person 


by his love of a and his hatred 
it may get quite angry. Quite paradoxi- 
cally, some oppositions cause desirable 
feelings. This is especially true in those 
cases where a temporary frustration 
whets the appetite for a joyous fulfill- 
ment later on. A number of variations 
in feeling attitudes are illustrated in 


the following diagram: 
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The diagram makes clear one important 
fact about the relations between an in- 
dividual and an object. While all frus- 
trations contain an element of pain 
they are not, in terms of the passage of 
time, necessarily evil. A restraint which 
prevents the person from discharging 
all at once his urge to unite himself 
with the object of his desire tends to 
raise feelings of longing, together with 
a hope, an anticipation, which is in 
part at least pleasant. It is a common- 
place that a wise woman who wishes to 
retain the affection of her husband uses 
restraint. She never gives him all of 
herself at one time. She yields just 
enough to him to feed his pleasurable 
feelings, but she never lets him have 
enough of her to satiate him, for if 
she did, love would turn to dull con- 


tentment. Contentment breeds no de- 


sirable emotion. It is mere neutrality. 


If. however, the restraint is too long sus- 


A Diagram of a Person's Feelings toward an Object 


frustration of an urge 
to unite oneself 


The strong 
frustration of an urge 
to unite oneself 


The mild, or gradual facilitation of an urge to 
unite 


The strong, or sudden facilitation of an urge to 
unite 


frustration of an urge 
to separate oneself 


The mild. or gradual firm a superior bad object 


frustration of an urge 
to separate oneself 


The strong, or sudden, firm a superior bad object 


The mild, or gradual facilitation of an urge to 
separate 


The strong, or sudden facilitation of an urge to 
separate 


with an equal*® good object 
with an inferior*good object 


The mild, or gradual {rin a superior® good object 


with an equal good object 


or sudden, {nih a superior good object 
with an inferior good object 


from an equal bad object 
from an inferior bad object 


from an equal bad object 
from an inferior bad object 


(Which May Be the Whole or One Facet of Another Person) 


(general feeling) 
(general feeling) 
(general feeling) 


causes reverence 
causes affection 
causes benevolence 


causes adoration (emotion) 


causes love emotion) 


causes relief general feeling) 


causes emotion) 

‘general feeling) 
(general feeling) 
(general feeling) 


causes dread 

causes aversion 
causes contempt 
causes fear (emotion) 
causes anger emotion) 


causes relief (general feeling) 


causes joy (emotion) 


(It will be noted that in cases of sharp frustration or facilitation both inferior good objects and 
inferior bad objects cease in effect to be sensed as inferior and become equal.) 


*That is, superior, equal, or inferior in station to the person having the feeling about this obejct. 
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tained, the affection is apt to turn into 
impatience or even aversion. 


III 

Viewed in the form of its simplest 
elements, a play of passion is based on 
three things: first, a clear showing ot 
the hero’s rootedness in a locality in 
which exist a force, or forces, which 
are capable of affecting the freedom of 
his actions, second, the revelation of 
his desire to accomplish a purpose (to 
acquire something, to get rid of some- 
thing, or otherwise to change the con- 
dition of his existence); and third, the 
setting up of a block to what he wants 
to do. The progressive push and release 
of this block in alternating scenes, so 
arranged as to increase continuously the 
protagonist’s disposition to do some- 
thing about his situation, make the 
emotions. 

The Little Foxes is a play about a 
condition and about an urge to effect 
a change in it. Regina, remembering a 
repressed childhood, longs greedily for 
a kind of freedom which she_ thinks 
money can buy her. She needs it, she 
feels, in order to exercise certain powers 
of living she has never been able to 
use before. If she is to exploit a partic- 
ularly promising opportunity, she must 
get the money. The strong blocking ac- 
tions of her brothers and her dying hus- 
band cause in her the emotions which 
dominate the drama. The emotions ex- 
press themselves in movement and 
words, and from these the spectator 
senses the profound nature of Regina’s 
feelings. 

In The Crucible, Proctor has long 
been squeezed between his conflicting 
desires to live at peace with his neigh- 
bors, yet to be a man of integrity. He 
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wants strongly to preserve his comfort— 
and for that he is willing to compromise 
—yet he would like also to express 
himself courageously about the _false- 
witnessing and the resulting cruelty in 
the community. When the better side 
of Proctor wins, the fear vanishes (even 
though there is death ahead) and he 
too has a rush of joy. Now at last he 
feels he has a right to regard himself 
as being fully a man, ready to take a 
meaningful place in a universe of cre- 
ative purpose. When Proctor walks out 
the door toward the gallows, he needs 
no one to lead him. He is filled emo- 
tionally with a happy sense of freedom. 

In each of these’ the ele- 
ment of time presses heavily on the 
protagonist. There are deadlines to be 
met. Decisions cannot be put off. The 
temporal push creates a condition of 


plays 


urgency, and the more the time margin 
is reduced—compressed—as the drama 
progresses, the more painful becomes 
the sense of the holding force. So now 
it takes only a litle extra squeeze to 
make a sharp feeling of restriction, and 
only a little relaxing to give the feeling 
of a big liberation. The protagonist 
jumps emotionally into action with 
each change of tension. 

Variable tension, then, is the core of 
sentient experience in the theatre. The 
experience begins with sensation and 
it develops with blocks and_ releases. 
The result on one level is a general 
feeling of pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness; on another level it is an emotion. 
The more violent and the more sudden 
is the application or removal of the 
frustrating force, and the greater is the 
climate of urgency in which this oper- 
ates, the sharper is the passion gen- 
erated. 


i 

q 
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RUSSELL GRAVES 


Most of us, after our first encounter 
with mime, compare it with dance: 
after all, it does concern itself primarily 
with human movement. Unfortunate- 
ly the comparison is a wholly superfi- 
cial one. Although it is true that the 
mime uses his own body and its move- 
ment to make his statement, the sim- 
The 
no closer relation to the 
does the actor or the pianist. Whereas 
dance a cappella is ultimately unsatis- 
factory, the mime performs best in com- 
plete silence out of which he creates a 
kind of music of his own. Jean-Louis 
Barrault has expressed this difference 


ilarity stops there. bears 


dancer than 


effectively: 

A theatre stage has alwavs made me think of 
a conjurer’s box. A theatre stage has always 
made me think of a mysterious cube, ten metres 
a side, a sort of dark room, where enchantment 
reigns. 

Let us imagine it: the box, the magic room, 
the cube. 

At the moment it is empty. A block of frozen 
silence, full of potentialities 

Suddenly there is a squall of noise, a sonorous 
whirlwind. A breath of music has pentrated 
there and it turns and turns, up and up, its 
spirals getting smaller and smaller, like a 
column of smoke. And from the ground we see 
a little pyramid of dust rising, turning, whirl- 
ing round, too, like a top—a potter’s wheel gone 
mad. This little pyramid becomes larger, larger, 
and takes shape. First we discern a foot on tip- 
toe, an ankle, a calf, a stretched knee, a taut 


Russell Graves, former Chairman of the Ed- 
itorial Board of AETA, is a member of the 
staff of Lycoming College 


THE NATURE OF MIME 


thigh, a swirling disc of light tulle, a straight 
slender body, a vertical neck, two arms hori- 
zontal like the beam of a balance, and finally a 
face with a frozen smile and two eyes seeking 
some point to fix in a fleeting world 

The dancer is born. 

She is born out of 
If the music becomes slower and dies away then 
the vertical projection that is the dancer will 
melt away like snow in sunshine. The dust, be- 
come dancer, will fall to the ground and shrink 
back into a little heap of ash. 


the whirlwind of music. 


This is Dance—in its simplicity 

Then our magic box becomes ice-bound again, 
wrapped in our famous silence. 

Soon the silence is gently ruffled, as water is 
rippled by the passing of an invisible fish 

A Mimer is in the offing. 

Now he makes his entry 
chest puffed out before him. His movement 
rolls the air before him like little boats that 
lift the water with their prows; from either side 
two rippling lines form the letter V; he brings 
a faithful eddy in his wake. He stirs the silence; 
he creates rhythm, first visual, but then we seem 
to hear a faint echo of music showing that 
music has come into being. 


into the room, his 


This is Mime 
In the art of mime, the first intimation of 
music is its echo. 

If the mimer ceases to operate the music 
dies, the echo fades away and silence returns. 
The man is then possessed by the famous ice of 
our famous silence, like the unhappy Alpine 
Climbers for whom the glacier waits, year after 
vear, to make its own 

Here, in all simplicity, is the difference be- 


tween mime and dance.t 


Barrault, Reflections on the 


1 Jean-Louis 
Barbara Wall (London: 1951), 


Theatre, trans. 
155-6. 
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In practice dance and mime serve as 
polar extremes: dance requires music, 
mime requires silence; the dancer flies 
on her toes, the mime walks flat-footed: 
dance is fanciful, mime is literal; dance 
is feminine, mime is masculine. In 
short, dance contradicts reality where- 
as mime confirms it. In our own day 
dance, in its non-participant, concert 
forms, has been caviar to the general, 
whereas mime has always been popular 


in its appeal . . . Chaplin's audiences 


and Martha Graham’s are not the same 
—quantitatively or qualitatively. 


I] 

What is the relationship of gesture to 
speech? Why do away with the tre- 
mendous power of the spoken word? 
In short, why mime? Why indeed! The 
mime does not ask that speech be elim- 
inated from life or art. Most mimes 
are highly vocal and lucid individuals, 
but the mime does make two points 
with regard to speech: (1) that the mi- 
metic basis of speech be acknowledged, 
and (2) that the superioritv of mime for 
some types of communication be recog- 
nized. 

We have only to look at the structure 
of language to discover the mimetic 
basis of speech. The basic unit of 
spoken communication, the 
is mimetic in nature: the relationship 
of subject and predicate. Modifiers de- 
fine the limitations of applicability of 
the substantives and verbs: prepositions 
and conjunctions indicate relationships 
among the elements. Central to lan- 
guage is the conception of activity (and 
of its cognate: passivity). 

Language has extended gesture far 
beyond the limitations of the physical 
body, although ultimately reference to 
the physical is always present, however 
remote it may seem. It would be diffi- 
cult to explain the categorical impera- 
tive, for instance, in mime, in the terms 


sentence, 
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in which Kant explains it. But such 
seemingly abstruse conceptions are im- 
plicit in the everyday action of each of 
us, and the categorical imperative may 
be considered to lie at the basis of the 
performances of Chaplin, for instance. 
Simply: Chaplin comes first; Kant later. 
Kant may condense his statement to a 
certain extent, but can he really say 
more: 

Language is a helpful device for con- 
densing, generalizing, and analyzing ac- 
tive experience; it is an extension of the 
sense of gesture inherent in all of us; 
but it is not essentially a different kind 
of beast. More will be 
given below to this problem of the re- 
lationship of gesture to speech, but it is 


consideration 


necessary now to define the nature of 
mime itself. 

Whether art is primarily a_ social 
communicative process or an individual 
expression is not the problem we are 
concerned with here. That art, in its 
social context, is Communicative cannot 
be denied, and mime is an art: so much 
is obvious. The questions we must ask, 
then, of any art are: What kind of in- 
formation does it communicate? and, 
What particular means does it use to 
effect this communication? 

Rudolf Laban gives us the cue: 
Mime based on mobile effort-thinking is the 
basic theatrical art. The conflict of effort in the 
struggle for value is most truly revealed in 
mime. Too many words and too much music 
are both apt to overshadow the truth revealed 
by bodily action and effort-display.2 


The key word in this quotation is 
“effort.” Laban was the first to point 
out the effort basis of mime and he de- 
veloped the approach to mime and 
dance stemming from this discovery ex- 
tensivelv.$ 


2 Rudolf Laban, The Mastery of Movement 
on the Stage (London: 1950), 10. 

8 Mr. Laban’s books are listed at the end of 
this article. 


THE NATURE OF MIME 


Drama, in all of its manifestations. is 
the crystallization of the effort patterns 
of and 
Oedipus is struggling toward the truth, 
M. Jourdain Blanche 


Dubois toward emotional stability. That 


protagonists antagonists: 


toward status, 
some protagonists achieve their goals 
and others fail is not important; it 1s 
the struggle with 
which we are concerned. Mime simply 
takes the 
and examines it in 

Most 
performances have been struck by the 


magnitude of the 


essential element of drama 
isolation. 

witnesses at successful mime 
moving and universal qualities of mime. 
Chaplin, Barrault, and Decroux speak 
directly to the audience in the purest 
dramatic terms; the ornamentation of 
words has been eliminated and the mes- 
sage is movingly direct and accessible 
equally to the sophisticated and the un- 
sophisticated. 

Mime is not simplified or elementary 
drama: it is pure drama. This does not 
mean that there is no place for verbal 
drama: but it does suggest that the func- 
tion of words in drama mav be some- 
what different from that we have tend- 
ed to assign them: language becomes 
an extension of gesture expression. 

The mimed performance proceeds in 
three stages: from analysis to synthesis 
to communicative effort. Although 
the elements of this dialectic cannot be 
whollv isolated from each other. they do 
have individual places in the mimetic 
experience. 

The first step, analvsis, is one of isola- 
tion of the essential elements of the ex- 
perience under study. The mime under- 
takes the of effort 


from the chaff of business. 


to separate wheat 

Once he has determined the elements 
of the particular process he is working 
with, the mime proceeds to relate them 
to each other in their most significant 
The of ele- 


relationships. succession 
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ments in an effort pattern is not com- 
pletely determined; in fact, because of 
the complexity of our social training, 
it is often difficult to determine the 
most meaningful relationship of effort 
patterns. An example will make this 
clear: in miming the lifting of a heavy 
suitcase the tendency of most perform- 
ers is to feel kinesthetically the effort 
counter-balancing the 
In every case the 


involved 
weight of the bag. 
inexperienced mime will tend to ravse 
the shoulder to which is attached the 
arm with which he is supposed to be 
lifting the bag. This will “feel” perfect- 
Iv satisfactory to him. As a matter-of- 
fact. of course, the shoulder should be 
lowered, pulled down by the weight of 
the imaginary bag. The analvsis of the 
effort 
muscles in the lifting arm are strained 
—but the synthesis of the elements of 
this effort pattern into the most mean- 
ingful pattern has not been achieved. 

The third of the three stages in mime 
performance, communicative effort, is 
Whereas analv- 
intellec- 


pattern has been accurate—the 


the most difficult of all. 


sis and svnthesis are in 


tual and can be approached rationally, 


part 


communicative effort is wholly fe/t and 
can be realized only in performance. 
Watch anv mime working and note the 
degree to which he perspires. This per- 


spiration cannot be whollv explained 


bv the observed physical activity (he is 
not, after all, lifting a real suitcase). It 
is the product of tremendous concentra- 
tion. This concentration is the product 
of the attempt to communicate the ef- 
fort of the activitv being portraved, 
and this means the institution of that 
effort itself. Hence. the mime actuallv is 
involved in the effort he is representing; 
he is not simply imitating it. 

Having analyzed the mimed perform- 
ance itself we can now return to our 
study of the relationship of word to 


~ 
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gesture. We are in a position now to 
study closely the differences and sim- 
ilarities between the mimed_ perform- 
ance and the acted performance. (In 
this discussion “acted performance” re- 
fers to the speaking performance; mime 
is, of course, a kind of acting). 

Language functions must familiarly 
as the intellectualization of gesture. 
When someone asks how to get to the 
court-house, and we say “Go straight 
ahead one block, turn right for two 
blocks, and you'll see it on your right,” 
we have simply translated a sequence 
of gestures conveying factual informa- 
tion into a set of oral patterns conven- 
tionally associated with those gestures. 
The complexity of this process and our 
complete familiarity with it from child- 
hood tends to make us forget the ulti- 
mate gestural foundation on which it 
rests. 


III 

It must be emphasized that language 
has grown from a gestural origin. The 
remoteness of the origin tends to make 
us forget that origin, but it is always 
there. The universality of this gestural 
base is unconsciously acknowledged 
by poets when they translate complex 
verbal conceptions back into terms 
which can be interpreted mimetically. 
Shakespeare translates the infinite con- 
ception “To be or not to be” into a 
whole series of specific mimetic images 
(“The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune,” “To take arms against a sea 
of troubles,” “The thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to,” etc.). The 
infinitive is one of the most difficult of 
verbal derivatives to mime because of 
its infinite attributes, and Shakespeare, 
recognizing this difficulty, finds the 
mimetic drama inherent in its distant 
origin. 
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In the final analysis we find that lan- 
guage is ultimately the abstraction and 
generalization of effort. It is usually 
about ettort (“I went to the store.”), but 
in the theatre it is most effectively the 
embodiment of effort (“Get thee to a 
nunnery.”). We are most successful in 
communicating linguistically on stage 
when we succeed in this embodiment. 
There is a profound pleasure to be had 
in listening to an actor work his way 
through a speech; in following him on 
his exploration among the ideas of the 
poet. 


For the theatrical practioner, con- 
cerned always with the advancement of 
his own powers of dramatic communi- 
cation, the study of classical mime has 
profound values to offer. The physical 
discipline involved in the successful ex- 
ecution of mime has a salutary effect on 
first with the 
Mime 


actors schooled to deal 
emotions and second with body. 
brings them to a realization that the 
body is the first medium for expression 
of the emotions. After thorough study 
of communication through the body 
the actor can feel free to approach the 
problem of the voice. Vocal acting 
becomes the climax of dramatic experi- 
ence; not the origin of it. Mime, then, 
lies at the very basis of dramatic un- 
derstanding and should form the core 
of the student’s introductory work in 
drama. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN COSTUME: 
CONTEMPORARY OR FANCY DRESS 


DOUGLAS A. RUSSELL 


The question of the amount of fan- 
ciful and imaginative decoration used 
in costumes on the Elizabethan public 
Stage may never be solved, but the ques- 
tion is ever a fascinating one to review, 
as is the exact nature of that particular 
stage. Meagre records indicate the use 
of very expensive costumes, but, except 
for specialized characters, the general 
opinion has usually been that contem- 


porary civil and military dress was the 


basis for costuming most of Shakespeare's 
plays. But the strong interest of court 
circles in the fanciful as embodied in 
court masques and the quite obvious 
incorporation of masque elements in 
certain plays for the public theatre has 
always left open the question of the 
amount of influence of the masque on 
costuming in the public theatre. The 
entire question also becomes enmeshed 
in the controversy concerning the sim- 
plicity or richness of the Elizabethan 
stage facade and the simplicity of the 
staging methods in the public theatre. 
Therefore, before discussing the possible 
practical application of costume ele- 
ments from the masque in current Shake- 
spearean design, it is well to discuss 
briefly some of the points that affect the 
Douglas A. Russell, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Kansas City, is Costumer 
for the Oregon Shakespeare Festival and re- 
cently spent a year studying Shakespearean 


costume at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


question of dress on the Elizabethan 
Stage. 

Ever since the modern theatre revived 
the concept of producing Shakespeare 
on an Elizabethan stage, there has been 
disagreement over the amount of elab- 
oration in decor on the structural units 
of the stage facade. This is quite under- 
standable since no two authorities seem 
to be in complete agreement concern- 
ing the amount of influence on the Eliz- 
abethan stage of the English innvard, 
the Italian Renaissance stage, stages in 
and for ex- 


Flanders, “entry” 


ample. Consequently the question is still 


stages, 


very much that of how medieval-Tudor 
in character did the stage facade re- 
main, and how much influence did the 
new Renaissance-Baroque concept of 
decoration have in the public theatres. 
It seems natural to assume that the pub- 
lic stages evolved and changed over the 
vears from the building of “The The- 
atre”’ to Shakespeare’s death, and most 
authorities agree that the public the- 
atres probably became more elaborate 
as time passed. The problem usually 
narrows, therefore, to a specific discus- 
sion of the appearance of the Globe and 
Fortune stages when first built. Cer- 


tainly Cranford Adams": conjectural 


The Glohe Play- 
Cambridge: 


1See Cranford Adams, 
house, Its Design and Equipment 
Harvard University Press, 1943.) 
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reconstruction is in essence basically 
English Tudor cross timbering, while 
Walter Hodges? projects a stage that cer- 
tainly anticipates the Baroque in_ its 
richly ornamented facade. Each of these 
scholars makes a good case for the type 
of facade decoration which he believes 
is most correct, and certainly both types 
of decoration were equally possible in 
the London of the last vears of the six- 
teenth and early years of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the major difficulty 
resides in the impossibility of accurately 
assessing the public taste of the times. 
We know that court performances and 
entertainments were becoming more 
and more fanciful and ornate in nature 
as such revels became increasingly im- 
portant under King James, but did this 
affect the decoration of the public the- 
atres? Are we to assume that the Globe 
or Fortune incorporated a,great many 
influences important in court revels and 
in the latest palace architecture or must 
we think that in design they followed 
the architectural ideals of the best Eng- 


lish cross-timbered homes? 


This same controversy also has strong 
bearing on the costume methods of the 
Elizabethan 
viously the same question arises con- 
cerning public taste, the amount of in- 
fluence of the court entertainments. and 


public stage. Quite ob- 


the particular pictorial ideals lodged in 
the minds of the actors and producers 
in the public theatre.“If they were di- 
rectly abreast of the latest decorative 
and pictorial standards of the day and 
were eager to adopt the current methods 
found at court, they might very well 
have embellished stage costumes with 
fanciful Baroque accessories as in the 
court masques, though perhaps to a les- 
ser degree and depending upon the 
type of play and the costume budget. 


2See Walter Hodges. The Globe Restored, 
1953.) 


(London: Ernest Benn, 
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Il. 

We must stop here for a moment, 
however, and look at the stage history 
of Shakespearean production during the 
past seventy-five years to recall how cer- 
tain ideas of the Elizabethan stage that 
are current today evolved and tend to 
complicate the matter for present day 
producers who wish to recreate the 
qualities of that stage. In the late nine- 
teenth century actor-managers such as 
Charles Kean, Henry Irving, and Beer- 
bohm Tree produced elaborate Shake- 
spearean spectacles that, in setting and 
costume, attempted to capture every 
last detail of a play’s background and 
locale. The productions were advertised 
education history, 
architecture, manners and customs, and 


as marvels of 


geography, and Shakespeare was all but 
lost in the process. It was a reaction to 
this debasing of poetry, dramatic values, 
and the full text that caused William 
Poel,® for example, to encourage strong- 
ly a return to the platform staging of 
Shakespeare’s own day without scenic 
embellishment. Any excess creates a re- 
action whose strength is determined by 
the amount of influences it is striving to 
counteract, and nineteenth- 
century Shakespearean production was, 
for the most part, overloaded with 
misguided staging methods. The re- 
action then was strong, and Poel was 
primarily interested in the pace, the 
uncut text, the dramatic values of the 
verse, and the effectiveness of Shake- 
speare on the platform stage. He took 
the direct line of approach using the 
simplest forms of Tudor decor for his 
platform stage and dressed his actors 
in contemporary Elizabethan dress no 
matter what the play. Those that fol- 
lowed his lead accepted many of the 
same ideals, since the struggle against 


certainly 


3See Robert Speaight, William Poel and 
the Elizabethan Revival, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954). 


over-elaboration continued until direct- 
ness and simplicity in staging Shake- 
speare finally became a major method of 
production. Today in most productions 
the text is rightly the most important 


item in the production scheme. 

This then is one of the primary 
reasons why the idea of possible Baroque 
influences on the Elizabethan stages re- 
mained an academic question until 
recent years and found few echoes in 
Shakespearean production on replicas of 
the Elizabethan stage. In the matter of 
however, 


Elizabethan costume, 


most critics have agreed that mere con- 


stage 


temporary civil or military dress is not 
the complete answer. There is still the 
question of how much influence the 
court masque had on public theatre 
costumes, but Henslowe’s Diary has long 
made it clear that characters in 


the plays had specialized costumes. They 


many 


are usually divided by scholars into three 
groups: those for special characters in- 
cluding Henry V, Falstaff, fairies, ghosts, 
etc.; those for Near Eastern characters 
including Othello, Morocco, and Aaron; 
and costumes that were meant to conjure 
up the antique or classical for plays 
with a Greek or Roman setting includ- 
ing, for example, Brutus, Titus, Ulysses, 
and Timon. It is for this latter category 
that we have the famous Peacham print® 
depicting characters from Titus Andron- 
icus wearing a mixture of classical ac- 
cessories with Elizabethan clothing. We 
also have the paintings of classical 
subjects by the masters Tintoretto and 
Veronese whose figures are also garbed 
in sixteenth-century clothing over-laid 
with imaginatively and theatrically con- 
ceived classical or antique accessories. 
One of the great authorities on Shake- 


Allardyce 
Theatre: 


4Such a division is used by 
Nicoll in his Development of the 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937). 

5 Reproduced in volumes such as Nicoll’s, 
Development of the Theatre. 
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spearean production, Harley Granville- 
Barker, is utterly convinced that the 
method of these Italian painters is basic- 
ally that used in Anthony and Cleopatra 
other Shake- 
spearean plays. Certainly, in studying 
the paintings of Veronese, in particular, 
one sees that imaginative and theatrical 


and classically based 


sense of the antique and remote that is 
inherent in Shakespeare’s plays. This 
artistic ideal must have been an im- 
portant part of the taste of the times; 
the interest was not in figures dressed in 
the clothes of another era, but in people 
decked out in sumptuous, fanciful at- 
tire that created an exotic and romantic 
picture of faraway lands of the past 


and present. 


TEE: 
Now it is basically this verv ideal, the- 


atricalized and enhanced in different 
ways for the court, that dominates the 
famous costume sketches of Inigo Jones 
for the court masque. Basically, all the 
designs make use of the rich costume 
styles of the day overlaid with fanciful 
accessories, most frequently based on 
conceptions of what gods and goddesses 
must have worn in antique times. Al- 
ways the aim is to achieve a note of 
exotic romance and theatricality. Now 
the question arises: if, for plays with a 
classical setting and for Near Eastern 
the public 


theatres provided certain fanciful cos- 


and specialized characters, 


tumes, why must we assume that con- 
temporary civil or military dress was 
standard garb for the average Eliza- 
bethan play? Why could not the ward- 
robe items donated to actors by noble 
patrons and those items tailored specifi- 
cally for the stage be embellished with 
fanciful accessories for certain plays, 
which would create as romantic and 
exotic an atmosphere in the popular 
mind as did the poetically described 
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backgrounds created by Shakespeare in 
his plays? 

Knowing from the plays themselves 
the evident desire of playwrights and 
audience for the imaginative, romantic, 
and exotic, and especially aware that 
the number of pastoral romances writ- 
ten by Shakespeare near the end of his 
career seems to call for a masque style 
of some type in costume whether they 
were written for public or private per- 
formance, it seems probable that much 
of the costuming even in the public 
theatres after 1600 might be thought of 
as fancy dress: rich clothing overlaid 
with fanciful accessories. Just as the 
public theatres must have taken on 
more Baroque architectural embellish- 
ment as time went on, so Shakespeare in 
his later plays borrows more and more 
from the Baroque ornaments of the 
court masque. This is not to say that 
costume for Shakespeare’s plays could 
ever have become as elaborate as those 
used at court even if finances were avail- 
able: the play was always more im- 
portant than the spectacle. It is in this 
respect that the Poel tradition is cor- 
rect. The costumes and sets are far less 
important than the text of Shakespeare's 
plays and nineteenth century elabo- 
ration was an unfortunate development; 
but, since we know that Elizabethan 
costuming was costly and rich, not 
simple, and since contemporary Eliza- 
bethan styles could never capture the 
imaginative, fanciful, exotic qualities 
conjured up by the text, why should we 
not accept a modified court masque style 
as a primary costume method used on 
the Elizabethan stage? 


Note how many of the comedies, 
especially, are set in the world of fairy- 
tale romance for which everyday court 
clothing would be lacking in any of the 
theatrical qualities desired by both play- 


wright and audience. Four of the most 
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famous of the comedies, As You Like I/t, 
Twelfth Night, Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, and The Merchant of Venice, are 
laid in faraway places with the atmos- 
phere of the fairy tale pervading 
all of the romantic sections of 
the action. The low comedy char- 
acters are purely contemporary and 
would be dressed as such, but the 
romantic characters need the elements 
of extravagance and imagination in 
dress that would lift the actor out of 
the realm of contemporary life. Whether 
fanciful accessories could be credited to 
the first performances of these four 
plays, certainly such elements must have 
crept into later productions after 1600. 
Such accessories might be rather small 
items, but, for an audience used to 
these, it might make all the difference 
between a theatrical and imaginative 
tale and a mere dramatized story. In 
short, if we accept the idea that A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, A Winter’s Tale, 
Cymbeline, and The Tempest have ele- 
ments of the court entertainments in 
their construction and seem to require 
some modified form of court masque 
dress, why not some conventional items 
of fancy dress in the other romantic 
comedies placed in faraway lands? With 
plays in which an imaginative fairy-tale 
atmosphere is not paramount, the prob- 
lem does not arise to the same extent, 
but even in Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
and King Lear, theatrical costume ac- 
cessories removed from those of daily 
usage would be very important to give 
the play its: essential atmosphere and 
elevate it above the contemporary scene. 


Some critics feel that this problem 
could be finally solved only if we knew 
exactly which plays were originally 
written for court or some other indoor 
production and those specifically writ- 
ten for the public stage. Those first 
produced on the public stage would 
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then be costumed in 
dress, those for the private in the 
fanciful dress derived from the court 
masque. But why should there be a 
complete difference in costume style 
between public and private perform- 
ances rather than a difference in degree? 
When a careful analysis is made of the 
costume sketches of Inigo Jones it soon 
becomes apparent that these are basi- 
cally contemporary clothing lines deco- 
rated and overlaid with ornamental ac- 
cessories that project a theatrical effect. 


contemporary 


IV. 

What specifically are these accessories 
and effects? First of all there is the use 
of fancy headdresses. Many of the Jones’ 
sketches of mythical deities, nymphs, 
fairies, and allegorical characters gain a 
large proportion of their effect from 
headdresses usually based on the use of 
cutout patterns in 


plume s, ornate 


Baroque style, or a use of conventional- 


ized leaf or vine patterns sprouting up- 
ward in profusion from a crown-like 
base, as in the design for three fairies in 
“Oberon” (Design 49, Chatsworth Col- 
lection). Certainly Oberon or the fairies 
in A Midsummer Night's Dream might 
easily have worn some variation of this 
type of headdress even in the public 
theatre. The sketches of headdresses for 
mortals such as courtiers participating 
in court entertainments show variations 
of the crown structure ornamented with 
much rich, openwork patterning. These 
might be too rich and _ ornate for 
Twelfth Night or Much Ado About 
Nothing, but they would be perfectly 
suited to a production of Cymbeline, A 
Winters Tale, or The Tempest. A whole 
group of such fanciful headdresses is to 
be found in one of Inigo Jones’ sketches 


6 The designs here mentioned repro- 
duced in Allardyce Nicoll’s Masques and the 
Renaissance Stage, (New York: Harcourt Brace, 


1937). 


of masks with headdresses (Design 463, 
Chatsworth Collection). There are also 
the richly plumed and ornamented 
helmets for military figures and classical 
heroes and deities. Such richly encrusted 
and variously shaped helmets, designed 
with a limited amount of elaboration, 
much more exotic and 
romantic for guards and officers in 
Twelfth Night and The Merchant of 
Venice, for example, than the standard 
military morions of the Elizabethan 
period. Finally, there are the ornate 
turbans designed by Jones which are 
comparable to those found in Renais- 
sance paintings of Near Eastern subjects. 
We know these were used in the public 
theatres for certain Near Eastern figures 
because of entries in Henslowe’s Diary, 
and certainly they could also be useful 
in setting an exotic, remote atmosphere 
for a scene such as that which opens 
Twelfth Night. The 1955 production of 
this play at the Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, starring Lawrence 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh, made use of 
the Near Eastern accessories for the 
courtiers to Duke Orsino, and Illvria 
rightly became a romantic land some- 
where between Italy and Turkey.? The 
court scenes had all the exciting romance 
of the Renaissance biblical and classical 
paintings of Veronese. Inigo Jones’ con- 
ception of this type of figure is well 
shown in his design for a noble Persian 
vouth in “The Temple of Love” (De- 
sign 225, Chatsworth Collection). 


would be 


A second fundamental element in the 
fanciful designed by Inigo 
Jones is the use of what he termed 
“labels.” These are the intricately 
shaped tabs used in place of shoulder 
crescents and peplum at shoulders and 
waist. They are basically richly adorned, 
fancy cut-out strips that hang in great 


clothing 


7 See Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1953- 
66, (New York: Theatre Arts Book, 1957). 


profusion from shoulder and waist and 
sometimes from knee and wrist to give 
an imaginatively ornate and complex 
look to the Elizabethan line. Many times 
these “labels” are put on in several 
layers of varying designs, the longest 
layers reaching even to the knee, after 
covering the doublet skirt that is so 
prevalent in the masque style. Frequent- 
ly the design on the “labels” also cover 
the doublet and sleeves, all but hiding 
the original simple silhouette of the 
figure. On women’s gowns the “labels” 
are usually clustered at waist and 
shoulder and sometimes at the wrist. It 
is interesting to note how frequently 
those “labels” derive from a_ fanciful, 
conventionalized leaf design in outline. 
Certainly this suggests how appropriate 
such accessories would be in Shake- 
speare’s pastoral romances, Excellent use 
of these “labels” on costumes for 
characters with 
allegorical origin may be seen in Inigo 
Jones’ designs for Knight Masquers in 
various productions (Designs 11, 430, 
431, 57, 201, and 304, Chatsworth Col- 
lection), and in designs for Bellesa in 
“The Shepherd’s Paradise” (Design 169, 
Charsworth Collection), Beauty in 
“Tempe Restored” (Design 161, Chats- 
worth Collection). In these designs the 
elaboration is that of the ornate court 
masque, but the basic use of the Eliza- 
bethan line overlaid with fanciful 
“labels” could easily be modified and 
adapted in ever changing ways for use 
in costuming Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies. Aside from what could be a 
quite obvious use of such “labels” in 
productions of Cymbeline, A Winter's 
Tale, and The Tempest, courtiers in 
The Merchant of Venice and As You 
Like It could certainly be invested with 
the fairy-tale environment of the play 
through limited but decorative use of 
the “label” concept of ornamentation. 


neither a classical nor 
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Another very important item used 
artfully and imaginatively by Jones is 
the mantle or fanciful draping. This is 
a truly theatrical accessory, as any actor 
would testify, and a costume which 
utilizes this item artistically draped 
achieves a note of fanciful opulence, 
especially when the fabric is caught up 
into the desired folds by jewelled clasps 
or pins. For women’s costumes the 
draped fabric often takes the form of a 
view of almost transparent silk fastened 
with a jewelled pin at the center of the 
gown's neckline and then draped to 
either the bustline before 
being drawn over the shoulders to trail 
behind. This draped line is 


frequently used across the chest of the 


side across 
same 


male figure, especially at the top of a 
breast plate. Possibilities for draping 
are inexhaustable once the idea has 
been captured from the Jones’ designs, 
and with this all important accessory 
the movement in the play takes on 
added grace as the draped {fabric or 
mantle flows lightly behind the actor as 
he moves through the action of the play. 
Such an in silk, rayon, or 
nylon gives lightness and airiness to the 


accessor 


movement of a romantic comedy scene, 
or when heavy woolens are used to give 
bulk, weight, and grandeur to the move- 
ment of a sombre scene of tragedy. 


The use of jewelled clasps has already 
been mentioned. Certainly one of the 
elements that suggests most readily 
the courtly, the fanciful, and the elegant 
is the use of delicate jewelry on many 
of the Inigo Jones masque designs. 
Subject to limitation and selection, such 
jewelry could be very useful for Shake- 
speare’s romantic comedies. Even for the 
heavy, uncivilized atmosphere required 
in King Lear and Macbeth, massive, 
heavy metal clasps and pins will do 
much to set the appropriate rude en- 
vironment for the play. 
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For men there are also the delicate, 
calf-high, form-fitting greaves or boots 
usually of fabric to match the costume 
and decorated in cutwork or applied 
ornamentation to match the work on 
“labels” and doublet. These boots are 
the mark of the antique or classical 
figure even on the public stage, as may 
be seen in the Peacham print of Titus 
Andronicus; they could also be used, 
without classical ornamentation, for 
courtiers in the romantic 
the late 


Cymbeline, 


comedies and 
certainly in pastorals, 4 
Tale, The 


Tempest. The Jones designs for various 


Winter's and 
Knight Masquers show this usage tor 


non-classical characters (Designs 430, 


7, 431, and 403, Chatsworth Collection) 


V. 


These then are the principal com- 


ponent parts of the masque costume, 
and though most of the elements seem 
to belong to the men, very fanciful ef- 
fects are achieved in women’s costumes 
line 


by treating the basic Elizabethan 


with intricate “labels” at shoulder and 
waist, arranging the veil or draping in 
a pleasing manner, and devising a fanci- 
ful headdress. But what of reproducing 
such items even in modified form for a 
Shakespearean production today? At 
first the problem of the intricate out- 
line patterns of the “labels” might seem 
a very heavy and involved task, but by 
using felt or gold and silver leatherette, 
all manner of intricate shapes may be 
cut without the necessity for binding 
edges, and ornamentation may be 
either sewn on or, in the case of felt, 
painted on in the desired patterns with 
gold and silver paint, made by mixing 
metallic powder with water and glue. 
Helmets headdresses are best 
manufactured the 


medium Celastic, though heavy felt may 


and 


from new plastic 


also be moulded into the desired shapes 


by steaming and then stiffening with 
glue. Jewelry can also be made from 
felt, 


and 


Celastic or and all 
from the 
the lightest and most delicate may be 


formed, painted, and brought to lite 


either types 


heaviest most savage to 


with beads, bits of glass, and pieces of 
metal. Drapes and mantles may come 
as light as-China silk for 
effects, to the 
felt for 
sombre, heavy, barbaric tragedies. Boots 


trom fabrics 
very 


the 


the delicate 


heavy 


most 


woolens and even 
or greaves can also be made from gold 
leatherette, felt, or 


harmonizing with the costume itself. To 


and silver fabric 
obtain the form-fitting line, a zipper is 
needed at the back seam, and the small 
bit of draping that usually finishes the 
top of the boot may be of any rather 
stiff 
that appears to catch up this drape at 


fabric. The carved ornamentation 
usually be 


the 


the front of the boot can 


made from felt or Celastic, while 
ornamenation on the boot itself may be 


either painted or sewn. 


In short, all of the elements that make 
up the imaginative costume art of Inigo 
Jones may be simplified and adapted for 
Shake- 
speare’s plays even production 


use in costuming certain. of 
methods and staging are intended to 
convey the methods of the Elizabethan 
public stage. In fact, when such_bor- 
rowings from the masque are very care- 
fully chosen and worked into the entire 
design approach, even critics who may 
feel the Elizabethan platform stage is 
out of bounds for masque dress will be 
hard put to fault the end 


result and will probably be unaware 


find with 
that they have been exposed to modified 
masque designs. The amount of elabor- 
ation in the costume designs will always 
depend on the particular decorative re- 
construction of an Elizabethan stage 
facade on which the plays are being 


produced. If an ornate facade such as Is 
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seen in many of Walter Hodges’ draw- 
ings is used, costumes could much more 
nearly approximate actual masque de- 
signs; if the simpler Tudor facade such 
as is seen in the Cranford Adams re- 
construction is to be the background, 
masque elements in the costumes would 
have to be subdued. In conclusion, | 
think a written description of the fanci- 
ful qualities of the costumes for the 
court masques will demonstrate how 
right such garb would be in its essential] 
mood for certain Shakespeare plays; 
how the costume description seems to 


go hand in hand with the fanciful, 


poetic imagery with which Shakespeare 


sets his court scenes in 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, A 
Winters Tale, and Cymbeline. The 
Knight Masquers in “The Masque of 
Lords” (1613) are described thus in this 
court entertainment by Thomas Camp- 
ion:* “The ground of their attires was 
massie Cloth of Silver, embossed with 
flames of Embroidery; on their heads 
they had Crownes, Flames made all of 
Goldplate Enameled, and on top a 
Feather of Silke, representing a cloude of 
smoke.” In Browne’s Masque (1615), as 
described in the manuscript for this 
entertainment, the lords wore “doublets 
of greene taffita, cut like oaken leaves 
as upon cloth of silver, their skirts and 
winges cut into leaves; deepe round hose 
of ve same; both lin’d with sprigge lace 
spangled; long white sylke stockings: 
greene pumps and roses done over with 

® This and the following descriptions, plus 


many others, may be found in Nicoll’s, Stuart 
Masques and the Renaissance Stage. 
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sylver leaves; hattes of ye same stuffe 
and cut narrowe-brim’d and risinge 
smaller compasse at ye crown; white 
wreath hat bands, white plumes, egrettes 
with a greene fall, ruffe bands and cut- 
fes.” A description of Lady Masquers in 
D'Avenant’s Luminalia (1638) gives the 
same imaginative picture. The bodices 
were “richly embroidered silver; 
about the waste ran a short Basis, cut 
in starre-like beames of white and under 
these were lower labels, large at the 
bottome and cut in a Trefoile, tacked 
together with small twists of gold; the 
ornament at the shoulders coming down 
to the bowing of the arme was of the 
same colour and form as the Basis, their 
arming-sleeves and skirts of their gowns 
as that of the bodies; they wore well 
proportioned ruffles and on their haire 
stood a small bend or diadem of jewels 
and starres betweene, which the 
hinder part had a scrowle, large at the 
bottom and narrow toward the top, to 
which their falls of white feathers were 
fastened.” 


These descriptions of costumes, though 
they would be overly ornate and com- 
Shakespeare’s 
aura of 


plex for characters in 
plays, do suggest the 


romance and imagination that Shake- 


same 


speare creates for us as we read his 
romantic plays. The two intents are 
verv similar though used for different 
ends: in the masque the spectacle is as 
important, if not more important, than 
the script; in Shakespeare, the visual 
elements must in every way complement 
the author’s intent. 
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Even the theatre historian who travels 
abroad may not be aware of how many 
notable theatre buildings illustrating 
the changing architectural forms and 
the 


dramatic production methods of 


past 2,500 years may still be seen in 
various countries of Western Europe. 
While it is particularly for the student 
of theatre history who is planning a 
trip to Europe that the following list 
is compiled, many of the buildings such 
as the vastly impressive Roman theatre 
at Orange, the charming Teatro Olim- 
pico at Vicenza, the 


court theatre at Drottningholm will in- 


and delightful 


terest even the casual tourist 

Ideally, the theatre visitor in Europe 
should see first the building in which 
our western drama began. As every stu- 
dent of dramatic literature knows, it 
was at the Theatre of Dionysus which 
stands on the hillside of the Acropolis 
in Athens that practically all of the 
masterpieces of the great Greek dram- 
atists were first produced in the fifth 
Of the open air theatre, 
still see, 
the 


century, B.C. 


whose remains one can vers 
little 
Greek period. It is possible that some 
of the stone foundations of the scene 
house date from the last quarter of the 


fifth century, but the stone seats in the 


has survived from classic 


Wendell Cole, who in 1957 visited many of the 
theatres he describes above, is a member of 
the Department of Speech and Drama, Stanford 
University. 
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auditorium from the period of 
Lycurgus, 338-326 B.c. The marble pav- 
ing of the orchestra was laid for a visit 


A.p., and the existing 


are 


of Nero in 67 
stage is thought to have been built by 
Phaedrus, a governor of Attica in the 
third or fourth century, a.p. The visitor 
today can only imagine the simple 
-~wooden scene house and board seats of 
the period when the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
were given their first performances. The 
Theatre of Dionysus and other build- 
ings on the Acropolis are open to visi- 


tors every dav of the vear. 


There other theatres in 
Greece which mav interest the student 
of theatre history. At the opposite side 
of the Acropolis is the Roman theatre 
of Herodes Atticus, built about 116 A.p., 
and now used during the summer for 
plavs and operas. The auditorium holds 
thirty-two 


are two 


about 
tiers of seats. Some four hours’ drive by 
auto or bus from Athens is the most 
symmetrical and best preserved of all 
the Greek theatres, the Hellenistic plav- 
house at Epidaurus. An architect named 
Polvclitus built the extant stone seats 
of the auditorium towards the end of 
the fourth century, B.c.; the ruins of 
the stone proscenium are probably from 
the third or second centuries, B.c. The 
paradoi or entrances at either side of 
the circular orchestra have been rebuilt. 


5,000 spectators in 
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When productions of Greek plays are 
given at Epidaurus during the summer 
season, a house is 
erected. 

The 
Roman theatres are all outside of Italy. 
In Rome, the arches of the large theatre 
of Marcellus are still visible, 
auditorium stage 
built within the 
centuries ago. This theatre, which once 


temporary stage 


best remaining examples of 


but the 


and are covered by 


houses ruins several 


accommodated 14,000, was begun by 
Julius Caesar and completed in 13 A.p. 
by Augustus. The back of the stage 
house, which extended along the Tiber, 
may be seen from across the river. 

The 
served 
by the 
southern France on the main 
line Paris the 
This huge brick building, dating from 
the first half of the second century 
has a magnificent frons scaena 345 feet 


feet high. Traces remain 


most imposing and best pre 
Roman theatre, easily reached 
average tourist, is at Orange in 
railroad 
Riviera. 


between and 


A.D., 


long and 125 
of the marble columns which once deco 
and the 
for the beams which supported 
wooden roof over the stage may still be 
seen. Of all the Roman 
Europe only the Colosseum in Rome 
itself gives the spectator such a sense 
of the grandeur of Roman architecture 
The holds 
spectators, is still used for a season of 
plays each summer, and the building 
is open to visitors each day the year 
around. 


rated this scenic front, holes 


the 


remains in 


auditorium, which 10,000 


If any theatres were built during the 
medieval period, they have not come 
down to us. One can only stand in the 
squares in front of the York Minster in 
England, Notre Dame in Paris or the 
Wine Market in Lucerne and recall in 
imagination the performances of medie- 
val mystery plays which once took place 
in these surroundings. In one small 
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area of northern Italy, however, there 
are preserved three fascinating theatres 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies which are the only Renaissance 
playhouses in all of Europe. 

the Teatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, a beautiful town 


The earliest of these is 
about an hour and a half by train from 
Venice on the direct line to Milan. The 
Olimpico was begun in February of 
1580 by the great Renaissance architect, 
Andrea Palladio. When he 
August of that the 
continued by his 


died in 
year, construction 


was son and by his 
pupil, Vicenzo Scamozzi. This building, 
which is today the oldest indoor theatre 
in Furope, was an attempt to recreate 
theatre. It formally 
March, 1585, with a_per- 


formance in Italian of Sophocles’ Oed:- 


classical was 


opened in 


pus the King. In the auditorium are 
fourteen semi-elliptical rows of benches 
and a torestage about 80 feet wide and 
22 teet deep. There are five doorways 
in the classically decorated proscenium 
Behind 
Scamozzi added seven steeply raked per- 


front. these doors in 1586 


spective streets in wood and stucco. 


Particularly because of this three di- 


mensional perspective scenery, which 


has miraculously survived almost four 


hundred years of wars and other de- 


structive forces, this building is unique 


among existing playhouses. Near the 
the 
Jones, the English architect and scene 


end of sixteenth century, Inigo 
designer who introduced so many Italian 
scenic devices to the Stuart stage, was 
an interested visitor at the Olimpico. 
It is open daily throughout the year, 
and performances are given in it each 
summer. 

In this same area of northern Italy 
about twenty miles from Mantua and 
somewhat farther from Parma, Scamozzi 
built another theatre in 1588-89 in the 
tiny town of Sabbioneta. This theatre 
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has a semi-circular auditorium some- 
what like that at the Olimpico, and 
unul the beginning of the nineteenth 
century through the one large arch in 
the proscenium front could be seen the 
same kind of perspective streets. As at 


the Olimpico, Sophocles’ Oedipus the 


King was chosen tor the opening per- 
This 
theatre is especially significant for the 


formance at Carnival time, 1590. 


single royal door its proscenium 
front which represents a transition trom 
the Roman frons scaena at the Olimpico 
to the modern proscenium arch which 
was to appear for the first time at the 
Teatro Farnese in 1618. Sabbioneta may 
be reached only by car, and since the 
theatre is not usually open to the public, 
it is necessary to find the caretaker, who 
the street, in order to be 


lives across 


admitted. 

Near Sabbioneta and on the railroad 
30ologna and Milan is Par- 
the 


line between 
second floor 


the 


ma. Here in 1618 on 


of the Farnese architect 
\leotti 


considered — the 


palace, 
constructed what 


first 


Giambattista 
is often modern 
theatre. It has a true proscenium arch 
which could be curtained off from. the 
auditorium, and movable sliding wings 
were intended to be used on the stage 


rather than a permanent perspective 
setting as at the Olimpico and Sabbio- 
neta. The Farnese palace was bombed 
during the second World War and _ the 
wooden interior of the theatre destroved. 
The 
brick 
long with a stage 125 feet deep at one 
The 


the proscenium are now being recon- 
the 


room which remains is a_ large 


walled rectangle about 250 feet 


end. wooden decorations around 


structed, and horseshoe shaped 


benches of the auditorium will also be 
rebuilt. It is thought that the Teatro 
Farnese was not inaugurated until 1628 
which included 


when a tournament, 


horsemen performing on the flat audi- 


around in. the 
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torium floor, was given by the Prince 
of Parma. Although this theatre is not 
to the public, when the 
workmen are present during the day, 


now open 
it is usually possible to enter and walk 
auditorium. 

The most famous name in scene de- 
the 
saroque period in the seventeenth and 
that of the 
theatres serve to 


sign and theatre architecture of 


eighteenth centuries is 


Bibiena familv. Two 


illustrate the work of members of this 
amazing family which dominated Baro- 
which 


is the next town to Vicenza, stands the 


que scene design. At Verona, 
‘Teatro Filarmonico designed by Fran- 
With its five 


galleries in tiers and high proscenium 


cesco. Bibiena in 1720. 
arch it is a typical example of Baroque 


theatre planning. It was burned in 
1749, rebuilt on the same plan in 1760 
and the interior altered in 1874. It is 


usually open only during performances. 


\ better example which has been 
maintained unchanged since the eight- 
eenth century is the Opera House at 
Bayreuth, Germany. designed by Joseph 
decorated in 


St. Pierre and 1748 in a 


stvle by Guiseppi 


feet 


superb Baroque 
Bibiena. The 


deep. and because of its large size the 


stage is about go 
building seems to have escaped most 
of the vicissitudes to which old theatres 
have been subjected. Apparently it was 
rarely used in the small provincial town 
of Bavreuth because it cost too much 
to light and heat. In the 1930's the pale 
blue and gold decorations of the audi- 
torium were restored to their original 
Bayreuth is 
north of 


eighteenth century. state. 


about a three hours’ drive 
Munich. Tours are conducted through 


the theatre during the summer season. 


A marvelous discovery was made in 


1921 at Drottningholm castle near 


Stockholm when a Swedish theatre his- 
torian, Agnes Beijer, found a court the- 
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atre which had been closed up and for- 
gotten since the eighteenth century. 
Not only was the small auditorium un- 
touched, but the original wooden stage 
machinery, including the chariots and 
poles for shifting the wings, required 
nothing but new ropes to put it in good 
working order. Stored backstage were 
thirty practically complete stage sets 
painted in the eighteenth century. 
Among these is a_ setting probably 
painted by Carlo Bibiena in 1774 for 
the wedding of the Duke of S6derman- 
land. This is the only set now in exist- 
ence designed by a member of the 
Bibiena family. The auditorium, built 
in 1766 by Carl Fredrik Adelcrantz, is 
a perfect example of a Baroque court 
theatre in which the scenery on the 
stage is a continuation of the design 
of the auditorium. The curtain does 
not divide the audience and actors, but 
simply conceals the stage until the play 
is to begin. In the eighteenth century 
not only did the actors dress like the 
audience, but the king and his courtiers 
were often members of the cast. The 
great period of theatrical activity at 
Drottningholm occurred from 1777 to 
1792 at the time when Gustav IIT was 
endeavoring to establish a national the- 
atre presenting plays and operas in 
the Swedish language. During most of 
the nineteenth century the building 
was used as a storehouse, and it is be- 
cause of this fortuitous circumstance 
that. the theatre was preserved un- 
changed until 1921. The wooded park 
which surrounds the theatre was used 
for tournaments in the period of Gus- 
tav III. Conducted tours are given al- 
most every afternoon except in the 
middle of the winter, and performances 


using the original scenery and scene 
shifting devices are presented at various 
times from April to October. Drottning- 
holm is about eight miles from down- 
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town Stockholm, and may be reached in 
less than an hour either by street- 
car and bus or by boat. 

The visitor to the chateau of Ver- 
sailles, twelve miles outside of Paris, 
who has not had an opportunity to see 
an eighteenth century theatre elsewhere, 
may be interested in the intimate the- 
atre of Madame de Pompadour at the 
Grand Trianon or the large Théatre 
du Chateau, which was restored and 
reopened in the autumn of 1957. Since 
these theatres are not included in the 
regular tours at Versailles, special 
arrangements must be made to visit 
them. series of performances is 
planned for the Théatre du Chateau 
during this coming summer. 

In the nineteenth century the height 
of Baroque theatre’ planning was 
reached in the Paris Grand Opera built 
between 1860 and 1875 by Charles Gar- 
nier. Since the building was designed 
as a setting for the grandiose official 
receptions of a luxurious age, as well 
as for the performance of operas, the 
sumptuously decorated staircases, foyers, 
and salons occupy a larger area than 
do the auditorium and stage facilities. 
In these elegant surroundings the spec- 
tators become as much a display as does 
the production itself. The stage, none- 
theless, is the largest built in Europe 
in the nineteenth century being approx- 
imately 100 feet wide, 80 feet deep and 
190 feet high. This building set the 
style for the next fifty years, was widely 
imitated throughout the world, and for 
the average European tourist probably 
still represents the ultimate in elaborate 
theatre design. Ordinarily, visitors are 
not admitted to the backstage areas, but 
performances are given throughout the 
year except for several weeks in August, 
and the Opera Museum, which con- 
tains numerous original designs for cos- 
tumes and settings, is open daily. 
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The very year in which the Paris 
Opera was opened, however, saw the 
construction of a new German theatre 
which was to exert the chief influence 
on present day theatre design. With 
the opening of this theatre, the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus, in 1876, Ger- 
many assumed the lead in European 
theatre planning, and the most im- 
portant technical achievements of the 
to be made 
speaking The 
principal innovations at Bayreuth seem 


next five decades were all 


in German countries. 


to have resulted from ideas suggested 
by Richard Wagner himself. The audi- 


torium shows the first major change in 


seating arrangements in 250 vears, for 


instead of an audience divided into 


social and economic classes through 


seating in the orchestra, boxes, and gal- 
audience — is 


leries, a homogeneous 


created by means of a fan shaped audi- 
torium with steeply rising rows of con- 


tinuous seats. Boxes and galleries are 
eliminated, there are no aisles. and en- 
trance to the auditorium is made from 
Widely 


throughout Europe, this so-called “con- 


fovers on each. side. adopted 


tinental seating’ has not been used in 
large theatres in the United States be- 
cause of fire regulations. Another inno- 
at Bavreuth 


and conductor in a 


vation is the concealment 
orchestra 
These 
appeared in the theatre at Bayreuth had 
originally been planned for a theatre 
designed for Munich by the 


architect Gottfried Semper. When this 


of the 


covered pit new ideas which 


famous 


project of Wagner’s did not materialize 
in Munich, Otto Briickwald and other 
local architects incorporated. his the- 
ories in the new opera house at Bay- 
reuth. The Festspielhaus is normally 
open for performances only during 
August and the first weeks of September, 
but upon special application visitors 


are sometimes allowed to tour the the- 
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atre or to attend rehearsals earlier in 
the summer. 

A much more easily accessible the- 
atre with an auditorium copied from 
Bayreuth is the Prinzregenten in Mu- 
nich which is open throughout — the 
year. Built in 1901 by Max Littmann, 
the most progressive German theatre 
architect of the late nineteenth century, 
the Prinzregenten seats about 1100 spec- 
tators in an unbroken sweep of steeply 
rising rows. Just as at Bayreuth, there 
are no aisles but a series of entrances 
each side of the audi- 


extends down 


torium. The stage has a 42 foot pros- 


cenium opening. On stage, elevators and 


a turntable represented the most ad- 
vanced mechanical equipment of the 


period when they were installed in 
1g01. Backstage may be visited by apply- 
ing to the General Intendant of the 
Bavarian State Theatres in Munich. By 
talking to the stage door guards, how- 
ever, American visitors who speak Ger- 
man with some fluency usually may ob- 
tain permission to tour backstage areas 
in German theatres when rehearsals or 
performances are not in progress. 

The theatres in 
London are, of course, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, but neither building 
has much of historical interest for the 
visitor. The interior of the former was 
entirely rebuilt in 1921, and the latter 
has been remodeled extensively several 


the one hundred years since 


best known extant 


times in 
the theatre was built. As neither theatre 
is important from an architectural 
standpoint, the visitor must be content 
to recollect the famous actors associated 
the sites of 
The first 
1663 by 


with former theatres on 
the 
Drury Lane 
Thomas Killigrew who had received his 
patent from Charles II. After it burned 
in 1672 it was rebuilt by no less an 


the renowned Christo- 


present day buildings. 


was built in 


architect than 
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pher Wren. From 1746 to 1776 the 
greatest English actor of the eighteenth 
century, David Garrick, manager 
of this theatre. This second building 
was rebuilt in 1794 only to burn again 
in 180g. The new theatre which opened 
in 1812 was the principal scene of the 
successful careers of such famous actors 
as Edmund Kean William Ma- 
cready, and it is this building which was 
recent years 


was 


and 


ig21. In 
it has the 
long-run American musical comedies. 

The first 
whose name recalls a convent attached 
to the Abbey of Westminster, was built 
by the notorious John Rich in 1732 
1808 when it 
burned during a performance of Sheri- 
dan’s The theatre 
burned in 1856, and the building which 


reconstructed in 


become London home of 


theatre at Covent Garden, 


and was in use until 


Pizarro. second 
now occupies the site was opened one 
hundred vears ago in 1858. The stage 
this theatre have 
Al- 
though many famous actors were associ- 
ated with the first two theatres in this 
location, Covent Garden has been used 


and the balconies of 


been altered a number of times, 


mainly for opera and ballet since 1847. 
Both Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
are in operation throughout the year. 
the 
most significant architectural advances 
Theatre 


Among contemporary — theatres, 
have been made in the City 
opened in 1944 in Malmé, Sweden. The 
visitor in Scandinavia should make 
every effort to see this exceptionally 
well planned theatre. Malmo is a port 
the 


about an 


town on southeastern coast of 
Sweden half 
by ferry from Copenhagen and an eight 


hour trip by train from Stockholm. The 


hour and a 


prize winning plans for this playhouse 


were developed by Sigurd Lewerentz 


and a group of associated architects. In- 
the features is a 


cluded in unusual 


semi-circular apron stage projecting go 
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feet into the auditorium which can be 
employed as a forestage for actors, for 
audience seating, or lowered for use as 
the orchestra pit. The proscenium is 
divided into four sections which can 
be slid off or raised up to alter the size 
of the opening. On stage is a revolver 
66 feet in diameter and wagons which 
slide off on tracks. Perhaps the most 
unique device in this theatre is a series 
of moving laminated maplewood screens 
which can be carried around the audito- 
rium suspended from rails. By. arrang- 
ing these screens the number of seats 
can be reduced from 1700 to 1200, 800 
or 400. In actual practice the audito- 
rium has never been reduced in size to 
seat goo and seldom to 800. When the 
screens are in position, the walls of pale 
maple, the glass chandeliers, and the 
rose red seat upholstery serve to create 
a beautiful, warm interior which has 
nothing of the makeshift about it. The 
building also contains extensive fovyers 
and lounges, workshops, a handsomely 
designed restaurant, and a little theatre 
A large park with stately 
old the theatre. Con- 
ducted tours backstage are given each 
afternoon during the summer, and _per- 
formances are offered through most of 


seating 204. 


trees surrounds 


the vear. 


Travellers who enter or leave Sweden 


by way of Gothenburg, which is about 
five hours by train up the coast from 
Malino, will find that the City Theatre, 


built in 1934 in a very modern archi- 
tectural style, has an excellently equip- 
ped stage with a turntable and wagons. 
With its two balconies, the auditorium 
is rather old fashioned in design com- 
pared to Malmo’s. 

The most outstanding of the German 
theatres built since the second World 
War are the City Theatres at Miinster, 
which is in southwestern Germany on 


the main railroad line between Ham- 
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burg and Cologne, and at Mannheim 
in the Rhine Valley. The theatre at 
Minster, opened in 1956 and designed 
by a group of young architects, has a 
startling exterior in an eccentric mod- 
ern style with walls surfaced in white 
marble and pale blue lavender 
Within 
fovers 


mosaics. are spacious — glass 


walled and auditorium 
painted black with violet seat uphols- 
terv. There is a shallow forestage with 
a flexible proscenium opening, but the 
planning is not as experimental as at 
Malmo. Also unlike the latter, the the- 
atre at 


Miinster is on a very restricted 


lot in an unattractive section of 
the town. The first new arena stage in 
Germany has been built in the smaller 


auditorium at Mannheim. In addition 
to the center stage which has the spec- 
two sides, cantilevered stairs 
the 
areas allow the action of the plav to 
the 


tions. This new building at Mannheim, 


tators on 


on the two end walls of seating 


surround audience in three direc- 


inaugurated in 1956, also contains a 
larger auditorium of conventional plan. 
Of all 


structed 


theatres built or recon- 
the second World War, 
the Vienna Opera House, which was 


the 
since 
elab- 


reopened in 1956, has the most 


orate stage equipment. Erich Bolten- 


stern was the architect for the recon- 


struction. The exterior of the present 
building dates from 1861-69, but the 


nineteenth century interior was de- 
stroved in 1945. Unfortunately, the au- 
ditorium has been rebuilt by the senti- 
mental Viennese in its former nine- 
teenth century style with tiered galleries 
which prevent a large part of the au 
halt 


the stage. The theatre is worth a visit, 


dience from viewing more than 


however, to see the extremely compli- 
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cated shifting machinery. The 
which has a 45 foot wide proscenium 
opening is approximately 150 feet deep 
—said to be the largest theatre stage 
in the world today. Six platforms 55 
can be 


stage 


feet long by nine feet wide 
raised on hydraulic lifts seven feet above 
the stage floor or lowered 95 feet. 
Wagons and platforms can slide for- 
ward or back on rails or be shifted off 
stage right. A turntable 50 feet in 
diameter may be slid upstage or folded 
and flown. Lighting equipment, which 
includes provisions for projected set- 


tings on a large scale, is particularly 


complex. Backstage tours of the Vienna 


Opera may usually be taken each after- 
noon throughout the year unless per- 
formances or rehearsals make it im- 
possible to have visitors. The Vienna 
Burg Theatre, which has similar stage 
machinery but a somewhat smaller 
stage. is also open to the public each 
afternoon. 

For the student of contemporary the- 
atre City Theatre at 


Malmo and the Viennese Opera offer 


achitecture, the 


more of interest than any other easily 
accessible European theatre buildings. 
The former with its deep forestage and 
auditorium whose size and shape may 
the with its 
complex stage machinery, illustrate the 


be changed, and latter 
most advanced theatre planning of the 
While the foregoing 
account does not attempt to list all of 
the extant theatres in Western Europe 
which are important in theatrical his- 
significant 


present dav. 


tory or which indicate 
architectural trends, it does suggest to 
the traveller a suficient number to offer 
a comprehensive survey of the changing 


and from 


age 


forms of auditorium stage 
Greek 


times. 


the classical to our own 


FOOTNOTE TO A BROADWAY PLAY 


ARTHUR J. BRONSTEIN 


On January 3, 1957, The Playwrights’ 
Company production of Small War on 
Murray Hill, authored by the late Rob- 
ert Sherwood, opened at the Barrymore 
Theatre in New York after the out-ot- 
town tryouts. One aspect of the play's 
preparation for the Broadway stage 
might be of interest to the educational 
theatre director. This was the desire of 
the director, Garson Kanin, to add an- 
other touch of realism by having the 
characters assume some of the speech pat- 
terns of Revolutionary times, the period 
of the play. 


During November 1956, when the 
play was already in rehearsal, Mr. Kanin 
contacted me to learn if I could make 
a number of suggestions to the cast that 
would help them understand some of the 
speech patterns commonly used in 17756, 
and to further suggest specific pronun- 
ciations of certain words that would have 
been typical of the times. After seeing 
the script and a rehearsal, I undertook 
the assignment. Indication had to be 
made that some of the pronunciations, 
if used, might confuse the audience—that 
the audience might think that Mr. Leo 
Genn, who portrayed General Howe, 
and Miss Jan Sterling, who portrayed 
Mrs. Robert Murray, were mispronounc- 
ing a number of words if the speech of 
Ben Franklin’s times was used. This was 


Arthur Bronstein is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Queen’s College, New York. 


a decision that only the director could 
make 

During December, a long correspond- 
ence ensued between myseli and Mr. 
othce. I notes 


Kanin’s rechecked my 


on the speech of the times, and con- 


sulted the early dictionaries of Noah 
Webster, those by the famous 18th cen- 
tury actors and lexicographers Thomas 
Sheridan and John Walker, and the 
studies done by such scholars as George 
P. Krapp (The English Language in 
America), Joshua Neumann (American 
Pronunciation According to Noah Web- 
ster) and Esther K. Sheldon (Standards 
of English Pronunciation of the 16th, 
17th and r8th Centuries). H. L. Menck- 
en’s The American Language was con- 
sulted for comments on the pronuncia- 
tion of certain words, as were studies of 
place-names, etc. 

Recognizing that not all sources were 
in agreement, and that no Linguistic 
Atlas of the speech of Revolutionary 
times exists, Mr. Kanin realized that any 
final decision for theatrical effect and for 
audience understanding would have to 
be his, despite noted differences of opin- 
ion. 

To give the reader a taste of some of 
the problems facing the director of this 
play, here are some extracts from the 
notes sent forward: 

Either and merther were in dispute then, 
too; preference is noted for “neether’’ 


[nidar]. 
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Meet and receipt rhymed with great, 
seen with brain, in addition to the cur- 
rent pronunciations of these words. 
Americans commonly pronounced deaf 
as ‘“deef” [dif], while the British were 
saying “det” [def]. 

Modern Standard English, up to circa 
1775, had no broad “a” sound [a] in 
cultivated speech for such words as 
calm, hardly, father, ask and staff. The 
short “‘a” [az] was the common pronun- 
ciation for these words in America. The 
British had begun to retract the short 
[a] towards the [a] sound by the end 
of the 17th century, so that by the time 
of the Sherwood play, the British char- 
acters would probably have said [fada, 
ask], etc. 

The postvocalic “r,” as in heart and far 
was already lost by cultivated Britishers, 
but not by cultivated Americans. 


A few words in the script raised spe- 
cial problems in some of the actors’ 
minds. Was the word Connecticut pro- 
nounced as spelled, “connect-i-cut,” o1 
as we say it today “connet -i- cut?’ How 
would General Howe and his aides have 
said “humble?” And did Americans pro- 
nounce “lieutenant” as we do today, o1 
as the British “leftenant?”” And how did 
Gen. Howe refer to “New Jersey?” The 
answers to these queries were found in 
the sources mentioned earlier. Connect- 
cut, which comes from the Indian name 
meaning a “long river,” or “long river 
without end,” is variously spelled in 
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early sources reflecting the probable In- 
dian pronunciations “‘Quinnitukut,” 
“Quonekticut,” and “Quonoktucut.” 
The Dictionary of American English in- 
cludes the spellings “Connecticut,” and 
“Conneticot,” and an entry from a 1638 
source showing the latter pronunciation. 
Thus by the time Susan Lindley (acted 
by Miss Patricia Bosworth) has to answer 
“Leftenant” Beckenham (acted by Mr. 
Daniel Massey) as to where she was born, 
she replies “Conneticut”—with no “k” 
sound before the “t."” And Miss Lindley 
“asks” rather than “‘ahsks”’ as her British 
friend would say. General Howe and 
his aides would have said ‘“umble” for 
humble, and would have pronounced 
New Jersey with the short e of bet or the 
short a of cat. Both American and Brit- 
ish said “‘leftenant,”” and no one lost the 
“h” sound in when and where. Strangers 
pronounced as though 
rather than 
balked, 


was probably 
“strann-jers”’ 
but Miss Sterling 
this. 


spelled 
“strange-ers,” 
understandably, at 


The few changes added a bit of real- 
ism to the performance. When I went 
to the New Haven tryouts, I watched 
the reactions of the audience. The ears 
perked at some of these strange pro- 
and some theatregoers 
amusing. Ben Franklin, 
would 


nunciations 
them 
friend of General Howe, 


found 
lose 
them all 


have understood 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 


The last third of one of Broadway's 


best amounted to a_ virtual 


summa of contemporary theatre. Since 


seasons 


it is almost as futile as it is difficult to 
reduce this to an equation, we may pro- 
ceed to the plays themselves: they are 
certain to speak better for the current 
New York Stage than any overall defini- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to dispose 
of the productions which, regardless of 
merit, are overly familiar. I refer, in the 
first place, to the abysmal failures that 
represent total misyudgment: and, in the 
second place, to successful productions 
of new and old pieces, mostly musical 
comedies, that exemplify familiar tech- 
niques. 

In this connection, compliments have 
been especially in order to New York's 
City Center and its energetic leader, 
Miss Jean Dalrymple, for giving New 
Marcel 
Marceau, the greatest of pantomimists, 


Yorkers a second session with 


as well as for providing such gratifying 


revivals as Annie Get Your Gun and 
Wonderful Town at reasonable prices 
with casts which, if not invariably gilt- 
edged, are highly effective. And at the 
other end of the spectrum, where am- 
ateur effort is notable in a city rife 
will be 


with found 


such achievements as the excellent 4s 


professionalism, 


John Gassner is the contributor of 


“Broadway in Review.” 


regular 
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You Like It by the young New York 
Shakespeare Festival Company under 
the leadership of Joseph Papp and the 
director Stuart Vaughan. Nor may less 
credit go to our old friends the Shake- 
spearewrights who unfolded a superb 
Julius Caesar. And the encouraging fact 
about these and other off-Broadway pro- 
ductions (including new plays of ac- 
ceptable quality such as the Norman 
Rose dramatization The Trial of Dmitri 
Karamazov and modern revivals such as 
Bridie’s charming folk-play Tobias and 
the Angel) is that they are rarely dis- 
tinguishable trom ultra-professional per- 


formances on Broadway proper. 


It would be just as well, too, if we 
disposed of the new pieces tailored for 
popularity that failed to maintain them- 
selves on Broadway or failed to win 
strong endorsement from the play-re- 
viewers; they range from the nearly 
atrocious to the nearly good. The fact 
is that most of them have been victims 
of time or period. Most of them would 
have seemed vigorous, more or less orig- 
inal, or admirably “honest” and forth- 
right less than half a century ago. Time 
it is that has made it impossible for 
them to survive on the boards; familiar- 
ity with their matter or manner has 
worked against them. This is obviously 
the case with a musical comedy about 
the prize-fighting racket such as The 


Body Beautiful, with its Damon Runyon 
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overtones and its musical-comedy crafts- 
manship. Competently fabricated and 


competently performed under the di- 


rection of the talented George Schaefer, 
The Body Beautiful would have met 
with a fair reception if it had arrived 
on Broadway a quarter of a century 
earlier. Nor could the thoroughly pro- 
fessional musical comedy Oh, Captain!, 
based on the delightful Alec Guinness 
film The Captain’s Paradise, make much 
of an impression. Yet there was nothing 
wrong with it that could not have been 
corrected by turning the clock back. 
Much the same thing may be said of 
many a non-musical production: Time, 
the devourer, work. Max 
Wilk’s comedy Cloud 7 once would have 


has been at 


seemed very “modern” in revolving 
around a junior executive who cheer- 
fully leaves a good job because it bores 
him. In the nineteen-twenties the author 
would have been ranked (even if not 
highly) with the exuberant “debunkers,” 
the rebels against Philistia led by the 
then reigning czar of Babbitt-crushers 
Mr. George 8. Kaufman. Mr. Wilk may 
excusably wonder whether he was not 
born too late; a good cast headed by 
Ralph Meeker could not overcome his 
time-conditioned difficulties. And the in- 
etfable Holm, 


now than she was when she first dazzled 


Celeste not less radiant 
this reviewer twenty vears ago, could not 
author of the 
Interlock. Mr. 


Levin was decidedly more au courant in 


save Ira Levin, the 


psychological drama 


the theatre when he dramatized No 
Time for Sergeants. Even expert play- 
wrights can be confounded by the pass- 
ing of the years. So efficient a contriver 
of entertainment as Norman Krasna 
proved this sad fact with his latest 
farce Who Was That Lady? Whatever 
its fate at the box-office (which did not 
appear particularly dismal), and what- 


ever its post-Broadway career, the con- 


‘Though 
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trivance, which consisted of a_protes- 
sor’s imbroglio first with a jealous wile 
and then with spy-chasing FBI agents, 
brought to mind the fabrications of a 
past epoch and the chase-comedies of 
the industry. 


young motion-picture 


vivaciously staged and _per- 
formed (Mary Healy was especially ef- 
fective in association with Peter Lind 
Hayes and Ray Walston), Mr. Krasna’s 
play did not entrance cosmopolitan re- 
viewers. Yet Mr. Krasna is entitled to a 
laugh at their expense, too, for less 
than a year ago they had embraced a 
in Hotel Paradiso. 


French 


farce much “‘cornier”’ 


gut, of course, Feydeau's farce 


was sufficiently remote in time and 


place to seem inviolate, and it was so 
distinctly a product of pre-modern the- 
the 
Hotel Para- 
diso could be patronized; Mr. Krasna’s 
One 


tangled is to be old-fashioned enough: 


atrical convention as to possess 


charm of absolute naivete 
way to be new- 


could not be 


just to be a [ttle old-fashioned is to 
seem very old-fashioned. And perhaps 
that was also the misfortune of Christo- 
pher Sergel’s well-intentioned dramati- 
zation of Sherwood Anderson's JWunes- 
burg, Ohio, which was too provincial in 
tone and tempo for New York without 
Age ot 


Innocence, as well as of Maxwell Ander- 


truly belonging to a vanished 
son’s perfectly competent dramatization 
of the Brendan Gill novel The Day the 
Money Stopped. It was one of those ex- 
posures of venal and hypocritical people 
that once seemed challenging on the 
Broadway stage but is nowadays met 
with impatience, considered talky, and 
dismissed as transparent. 

But competence in playwriting and 
play-production has been less than ever 
before a guarantee of financial success 
or artistic réclame. It is competence that 
our university theatre departments exalt 
and endeavor to teach. But as far as the 
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contemporary theatre is concerned, mere 
competence has been increasingly un- 
availing except in the area of stage 
mechanics. There are instances, on the 
contrary, when the disregard of every 
procedure once associated with com- 
petence becomes a cachet of distinction. 
Saroyan comes easily to mind here, but 
hardly more so than Jonesco or Beckett. 
Inspired amateurism come in- 
creasingly into vogue, often for better, 
sometimes for worse. In any event, the 
stage productions that command the 
greatest interest in New York vary from 
precipitate defiance of conventional 
theatre by a Beckett, Jonesco, or Wil- 
liams to marriages of convenience be- 
tween the common and the uncommon 
or fusions of common matter with un- 
common sensibility, as in The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs, and the blending 
of the ordinary with the bizarre, as in 
the two-character “hit” Two for the 
Seesaw. Both procedures can become 
more or less suspect, the former as effects 
of desperation or sensationalism, the 
latter as acts of marketable compromise. 
Together they make metropolitan plav- 
going a varied and occasionally stim- 
ulating, if also irritating, venture. Be- 
tween them, moreover, these two modes 
of theatre comprise nearly all the theatre 
that commands any regard today and 
has any sort of future. 


has 


Where one stands with respect to the 
two modes is of course a different mat- 
ter. A long essay could not exhaust the 
implications for criticism, playwriting, 
and play production, Everyone must 
answer for himself, I suppose, in deter- 
mining whether his lovalty belongs to 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame in Greenwich 
Village or William Gibson’s Two for 
the Seesaw “uptown” at the Booth, and 
there are some who cannot favor the 
one without loathing the other. Most 
however, are 


metropolitan playgoers, 
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eclectic in their tastes and pride them- 
selves on their tolerance; and it is un- 
doubtedly thanks to this eclecticism that 
a cosmopolitan theatre survives at all. 
The only trouble is that we blunt our 
judgment and give no help to creative 
effort whether we endorse the esoteric 
uncritically or accept the pragmatic 
without reservation. We pursue a ran- 
dom kind of play patronage that never 
corrects its perspective. Perhaps this 
catch-all urbanity remains the onlv safe 
procedure in an age of “transition.” But 
it is to be feared that even the best of 
our New York seasons represents the 
reign of flabby Alexandrianism rather 
than true vitality in taste and creation. | 
do not think well of myself, either, for 
assenting to plays as antipodal as Two 
for the Seesaw and Endgame, instead of 
working up a passion against one or the 
other. It makes me angry at myself not 
to be moved to anger by the nihilism of 
the artistic left or the philistine com- 
promises of the artistic right or to find 
myself raising only a mild protest. The 
theatre as a going metropolitan enter- 
prise has this softening or indeed weak- 
ening effect upon even the most resistant 
individual after decades of playgoing or 
professional participation. It is essential, 
therefore, to endeavor to correct our 
sights even if this means contradicting 
our original feeling when we were in the 
audience. It is not dishonest to be 
honest with ourselves and distrust our 
pristine responses. We are not uncor- 


rupted when we are in the auditorium 


and we are susceptible to seduction from 
the stage. It is a fallacy to assume that 
we are on the side of the angels when 
we are with the majority, It is a fallacy, 
too, to assume that a successful seduction 
is the ultimate in theatrical achievement. 
With these reservations we may go ahead 
with an appraisal of the sturdier ad- 
ditions to the waning season. 
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II. 


Two for the Seesaw is a prime ex- 
ample of the type of playwriting and 
that over 
metropolitan audiences by clever ac- 
ambivalences of 


stage production prevails 


comodation to their 
taste, 
rather than profound, but it exudes an 


interest, and value. It is clever 
air of wisdom, kindliness. and truth of 
that the 


stage in droves. This two-act play is a 


character makes friends for 
tour-de-force of playwriting, as well as 
of performance—by Henry Fonda and 
Anne Bancrolt, 
Broadway debut in the play. The in- 
terest never flags until a resolution is 


who is making het 


attempted and the continuously moving 
action, varied with manv a reversal of 
feeling or situation, never gives the im- 
pression of thinness. It is the story of 
the meeting in New York of a cultivated 
Mid-Western attorney, Jerry Ryan, who 
is about to get a divorce from his wife, 
and a footloose and fancy-free girl from 
the Bronx who is pursuing a doubtful 
career as a dancer under the abridged 
name of Gittel Mosca. Jerry Rvan has a 
bad the wife 
from whom he is seeking independence, 
and Gittel has bleeding ulcers and a 
fiery but sympathetic nature. Loneliness 


conscience concerning 


brings them together, and differences of 


race, religion, and manners are. sur- 


mounted by the couple with what seems 
to be wonderful ease: liberals cannot 
but approve. and it is well known that 
Broadway audiences are unfailingly 
liberal. Jerry and Gittel, who have been 
living together, separate at last after 
she discovers and he admits that he still 
loves his wife. But Jerry and Gittel are 
the better for their experience. They 
he has recovered 


while she _ has 


have both matured: 


confidence in himself, 
learned to defend herself against a too 
vielding heart. The general effect is one 


of so much ease of morals and of such 
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consideration for the lonely heart and 
the straying eye that Two for the 
Seesaw will probably have a long life 
on Broadway and in the summer the- 
atres. 

A closer look at Two for the Seesaw 
is likely to be disenchanting. The in- 
genuity of the playwriting is beyond 
question; its genuineness as a study of 
character and comment on life is very 
much in question. The characters may 
give us a first impression of reality be- 
cause Henry Fonda lends the male- 
character his own authenticity and Anne 
Bancroft is wonderfully fresh and en- 
ergetic even if the broad stvle with 
which she plays Gittel is not quite 
authentic. But the 
romance between Jerry and Gittel is 


unlikeliness of a 


the beginning, and one 
the 


from 
wonder at 
their respective associations with other 
characters. Why Jerry left his wife and 
why he returns to her is fully explained, 
vet the wife herself is extremely vague; 
she is a voice at the other end of a tele- 


patent 


must nebulousness of 


phone connection and exists only by 


definition as a rich man’s. beautiful 


daughter who has overprotected her hus- 
band, which is a postulate in the play 
rather than a reality. Nor is the pro- 
miscuousness of Gittel more substantial, 
for it, too, exists mostly as a postulate. 
Two for the Seesaw indeed gives strong 
under the 
and the 
play the 
well devised facade of verisimilitude, the 
grubby décor, the casual manners. The 
telephone is in constant use in connect- 
ing the characters, promoting the plot, 
and calling attention to the two settings 
on which much of the action alternates. 
The play calls for two actors and thir- 
teen or more stagehands! The settings 
are often in motion thanks to the lat- 
ter, but a knowledge of the character's 


contrivance 
naturalness, 
abstruse behind 


indications of 
vivid surface of 


also seems 
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reality is hardly advanced by an army 
of scene-shifters. Fundamentally, besides, 
the play is all things to all men. It 
brings about an unlikely rapprochment 
between the two characters but stops 
short of legitimizing it and giving it 
permanence. Prince and pauper, mid- 
Western gentleman and Bronx street- 
brawler (the latter term is the author's 
and it is a dubious one), separate before 
“liberalism” really goes into effect and 
unites them on a level higher than a 
casual relationship. 

We are back, then, to the pseudo- 
Ibsenism of Pinero, concerning whom 
Shaw said that “he has no idea beyond 
that of doing something daring and 
bringing down the house by running 
away from the consequences.” The au- 
thor of Two for the Seesaw can stake out 
a claim to “realism” with the ingenious 
twist that sends Jerry home to a palpitat- 
ing Nebraska wife. After all, the reality- 
principle is being honestly served when 
prince and pauper, gentleman and street- 
brawler, go their separate ways. (In the 
same way, no doubt, Pinero served the 
reality-principle, according to his lights, 
by contriving to undermine Paula 
‘Tanqueray’s marriage even if he had to 
reach for a_ far-fetched 
“Realism” and “reality,” like ‘‘verisimili- 
tude,” are indeed easily manipulated by 
an ingenious writer who desires to please 


coincidence.) 


an audience rather than to disturb it. 
Two for the Seesaw is very efficient as 
“entertainment; only in promising to 
be more than that does it become less. 
In the same spirit of accepting less 
than is promised or implied, it is pos- 
sible to validate a number of other well- 
received pieces such as Blue Denim and 
Sunrise at Campobello as well as the 
lukewarmly received Australian drama 
The Summer of the 17th Doll and the 
successful but not critically acclaimed 


Laurence Olivier vehicle The Enter- 
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tainer. The Joshua Logan production 
of Blue Denim, the first play of the 
young writers James Leo Herlihy and 
William Noble to reach New York, is 
The 


play is a simple and touching work with 


instructive as a lesson in limits. 
its story of adolescent love that becomes 
grimly serious when pregnancy sets in. 
The sixteen-year-old father makes fran- 
tic efforts to communicate with his par- 
ents, who are distracted by other mat- 
ters; and failing to obtain their help, 
the boy forges his father’s name to a 
check with which to pay tor an abor- 
tion. Since the authors did not intend to 
blow up the incident to melodramatic 
or tragic proportions, the consequences 
are mild—the girl survives the abortion 
and the boy wins the understanding and 
forgiveness of his parents. 

It is evident that the play is mild in 
everything except the fact that the fit- 
teen-year-old girl is pregnant and con- 
sents to an abortion. It has been watered 
down indeed in its final details; the girl- 
child’s disillusionment with sexual ex- 
perience has been softened, and parental 
sympathy has been turned into a friend- 
ly finish. This is not how memorable 
drama is usually achieved, although it 
is not an unreliable way of befriending 
the Nevertheless, a 
action would probably have been less 


box-ofhice. larger 
affecting, a more probing one would 
have been less immediately convincing, 
and a morally stricter one less compel- 
ling on Broadway. 

In Sunrise at Campobello Dore Schary 
has also taken a large subject and 
limited the treatment in order to attain 
a limited objective. He has attained it 
in the stunning Theatre Guild produc- 
tion staged by Vincent J. Donehue and 
dominated by the playing of the central 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt character 
by Ralph Bellamy, who is giving the 
most 


impressive performance of his 
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career. The praise that has greeted the 
play and the production and has united 
die-hard Republicans and congenital 
Democrats better than any bipartisan 
policy vet devised is proof enough that 
Mr. Schary’s strategy was well conceived. 
It was the simple one of confining his 
story to the period between August 10, 
1g21 when F.D.R. was struck down by 
“polio” in the Canadian summer home 
of the Roosevelts and June 26, 1924, the 
day on which he strained forward on his 
brace-bound legs to the speakers’ plat- 
form of the National Democratic Con- 
vention in Madison Square Garden to 
Alfred Smith as Democratic 
candidate for the presidency. The whole 
of the action is confined within these 


nominate 


boundaries of a career whose national 


and international significance would ap- 


pear to be too large for any stage less 
expansive than Shakespeare’s. 

F.D.R. emerges as Everyman’s hero in 
mastering a wholly unexpected and 
crippling blow, and the American pub- 
lic is not unreasonably asked to fill in 
the the Roosevelt story. The 
F.D.R. delineated in Mr, Schary’s play 
is a romantic figure; he is presented by 
the author as an American culture-hero, 
and as such he pervades the play and 
gives it much of its glow. Indeed only a 
culture-hero can be safely presented on 
the stage in the minor phases of his 
career. Mr. Schary deserves to be con- 


rest of 


gratulated on his choice of subject even 
more than upon his dramaturgy, al- 
though to have made any sort of play 
out of the material is itself no slight 
accomplishment. It is no wonder that 
the strain is sometimes apparent and 
that most of the other characters, to 
whom no dramatic action could be as- 
signed, are somewhat deficient in life 
and pressure. But reservations of this 
the in- 
Sunrise at 


not detract from 


the 


nature could 


.fectiousness of story. 


Campobello became a ritual of affir- 
mation rather than just another Broad- 
way play. 

A good play offered about the same 
time by the Theatre Guild, Ray Law- 
ler’s Summer of the 17th Doll, brought 
from Australia with its original cast, 
had considerably less impact on our 
stage, because we could not make any- 
thing like the connection it was pos- 
sible for us to make with Dore Scharv’s 
heroic It was no fault of the 
production that Summer of the 17th 
Doil did not duplicate its Australian and 
London success on Broadway. Nor was 
it greatly the fault of the playwriting it- 
self. It was, on the contrary, quite flaw- 


drama. 


less, and the point of view was honest 
and the seventeenth 
layoff season celebrated in this maturely 
ironic piece the romance of the cane- 
cutters and their barmaids has become 


moving. During 


as stale as the men have grown worn; 
and, at the end, even an offer of mar- 
riage is a futile gesture while to the bar- 
maid who is the recipient of the offer 
it is nothing less than an affront, for the 
offer is a substitute for the brief but real 
romance she had counted on, 
after season. 


season 


There was nothing wrong with this 
drarna of the passing of glorv. The 
trouble—so far as success in our theatre 
is concerned—involves difhculty of trans- 
planting a pathos of the commonplace 
from one environment to another. We 
are partial to our own commonplaces. 

No such impediment was apparent 
in the case of John Osborne’s The En- 
tertainer, because Laurence Olivier’s 
brilliant portrait of the cheap vaudevil- 
lian Archie Rice in the excellent Tony 
Richardson production overcame all 
resistance. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Laurence was not the only actor to give 
strong support to the dramatic text 


that Broadway reviewers welcomed 
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only half-heartedly, if they welcomed 
it at all. Archie Rice’s  bibulous 
and long-suffering wife was served al- 
most as well in performance as Archic 
himself, for Brenda de Banzie turned 
in a characterization equally efficient 
and perhaps more engrossing. The 
David Merrick production of The Enter- 
tainer could not miss success at the box- 
office. But in this case, too, the con- 
nection between the play and the public 
was rather tenuous. The career of an 
English music-hall entertainer struck us 
as a drab and inconsequential subject. 
We were inclined to think of the play 
as a mere excuse for displaying Olivier's 
many talents and as essentially a waste 
of those talents. To a degree we may 
have been right. To a degree we may 
have been mistaken. First, because it 
requires talent on the part of a play- 
wright to draw character as well as John 
Osborne has done in his portrait of 
Archie Rice and his family, and it takes 
talent, too, to make the vulgar little 
vaudevillian take command of our 
sympathy. Archie comes to know himself 
more than a little; he understands that 
he is trapped by his debts and by his 
scant success as an entertainer, and 
nevertheless will not renounce his little 
claim to being a special rather than an 
ordinary person. He is, we may say, a 
music hall Willy Loman in a tight but 
untragic fix. But Archie is apparently 
more than that for his author, who has 
written with greater bite in Look Back 
in Anger but has not actually renounced 
his intention of making a larger state- 
ment about his time and place than 
would appear on the surface. Archie is 
not only a person but something of a 
symbol; he is, in a sense, Britain itself, 
slightly groggy from the blows it has sus- 
tained but game to the end and unwill- 
ing to give up its traditional public 
place, and he is also the whole of tawdry 
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but dogged humanity. As a person and 
as a symbol, Archie possesses stronger 
claims upon our sympathies and interest 
than the American playgoer has been 
able to validate. Nevertheless, a tension 
between the actual play and some trans- 
cendent significance can be felt even on 
Broadway in the obstinate sense of worth 
communicated by the slouching, sliding, 
and grimly merrymaking comic whose 
screwed up, apologetic eyes and hunched 
up shoulders speak for bankrupt hu- 
manity. Between author and actor, be- 
tween John Osborne and Sir Laurence, 
there appears to have been a rapport on 
a level of interest higher than a tawdry 
showbusiness chronicle. 


The aforementioned plays more 01 
less exhaust the inventory of recent 
dramatic that has made fairl, 
strong claims upon our attention with 
out notably exotic interest. It is pev- 


work 


haps necessary only to add the successful 
return of Anouilh’s Waltz of the Tor- 
eadors to Broadway with Melvyn Doug- 
las and Lili Darvas in the dramaticall\ 
opulent roles of General and Mme. St. 
Pe (previously played by Sir Ralph 
Richardson and Mildred Natwick) and 
Betty Field in the amusing part of the 
General's ancient flame, who is not so 
ancient that she cannot attract his il- 
legitimate son. Although I continue to 
view this play, a compound of extreme 
farce and pathos, with mixed feelings, it 
theatre and an 
the 
nature. 


is a mature work of 
tragicomic 


For 


ironic commentary on 


obsessions of human the 
American playgoer, The Waltz of the 
Toreadors is on the borderline between 
Broadway and exotic drama, and it is to 
the latter type that I should like to 
turn, for it is beginning to share the 
limelight with the Broadway plavs. 


This was evident in the acclaim that 
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José Quintero’s  Circle-in-the- 
Square production of Edwin Justus 
Mayer's Children of Darkness, play 
that collapsed in New York nearly three 


greeted 


decades ago and was thereafter generally 
shunned despite the enthusiasm of ad- 
herents such as Joseph Wood krutch 
and the present reviewer has at last 
wrung ringing praises from the review- 
fom the 


ers, and by no means solely 
certified intellectuals among them. They 
have called the play sparkling, delight- 
ful, brilliant, and a work of genuine 
merit. I had repeatedly recommended 
the play to producers and directors in 
vain, and it is one of Mr. Quintero’s 
noblest deeds in the theatre to have 
given new life to this work, undoubtedly 
known to many E.T.]. readers. Not only 
was the general staging procedure ex- 
cellent, filled 


impressive thoroughness. It was difficult 


but each role was with 
indeed to know whom to praise most, 
Colleen fatale 
titia or Jack Cannon’s satanic and sar- 


Ruse, 


Hayes'’s pure-hearted young poet Mr. 


Dewhurst's femme Lae- 


donic Count La her lover; Ben 
Cartwright or Joseph Barr's marvelous- 
ly shifty criminal Jonathan Wilde. Al- 
though the play still seemed to be in 
need of pruning, it was a generally ex- 
citing experience and a literary feast as 
well in its Circle-in-the-Square revival. 
\ work that makes capital out of cvn- 
icism and artifice as much as Children 
of Darkness does, in addition to pos- 
sessing an 18th century Newgate Prison 
background, remains exotic on Broad- 
way. A work must remain so while piv- 
oted on such lines as “Is the end of wis- 
dom, not to be wise... .?” and “When 
you come to the shade, as you will, do 
not disparage it because you have seen 
the sun: there may be wonders in the 
There even many 


actors in our theatre, including our “Ed- 


darkness.” are not 


ucational Theatre,’ who can be trusted 
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to articulate such lines meaningfully in 
the great rush of discourse and the rapid 
turns of plot. Yet it is encouraging to 
find that Children of Darkness no longer 
finds 


resistance and 


eloquent support from the New York 


meets with stony 
press. 


It is of course less remarkable that 
we should be endorsing another Ten- 
nessee Williams play in New York in 
the 1957-58 season. The two-play pro- 
District 
won enthusiastic support in New York. 
Sull, it 
bearance New Yorkers can bring to a 
work that departs fom commonplace 


duction entitled Garden has 


is remarkable how much fore- 


experience when it could just as well 
have outraged them to the point of mak- 
ing them insensible to its distinction. 
The first of Mr. Williams’ pieces, Some- 
thing Unspoken, is of no great con- 
sequence, still bears 
stamp of the author’s uncanny famil- 
the 


although it the 


iarity with flutterings of female 
heart. But the longer of the two pieces, 
Last 


overwhelming power. It is born of the 


Suddenly Summer, is a work of 
bleakest pessimism and of a most des- 
perate view of the world. It revolves 
around the fate of a degenerate poet 
who is reported to have suffered a hor- 
rible death at the hands of a cannibal- 
istic swarm of hungry young paupers on 
a Latin American beach. (He is the sec- 
ond poet in a Tennessee Williams opus 
to have been torn to pieces; the first was 
the poet in Orpheus Descending, which 
was known as Battle of Angels in its 
earliest incarnation in 1940. The fantasy 
of “sparagmos” or Orphic death tor ar- 
tists has lingered a long time with Mr. 
Williams.) The report comes from a girl 
cousin who accompanied him on_ his 
last trip in search of exotic and homo- 
sexual experience. The poet’s wealthy 
and relentless mother has managed to 
imprison the girl in a mental institution, 
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and is even contemplating a frontal 
lobotomy for her in order to secure her 
silence. The surgeon whom the mother 
is trying to bribe into performing the op- 
eration interrogates the girl with the 
help of a truth drug, and the appalling 
report about the degeneracy and can- 
nibalistic death of the young man gushes 
forth from her tremulous lips. The 
physician concludes that even cannibal- 
ism may be the truth, rather than the 
fantasy of a somewhat disordered mind. 
And it is evident that the possibility 
also exists for the author. 

A satanic view of the world is vividly 
expressed in the story of how birds of 
prey hover over newly hatched sea- 
turtles in order to devour them before 
they can reach the sea. The poet watch- 
ing this outrageous event on a distant 
island with his mother declared to he 
that in this mass murder in the natural 
world he had at last seen God, Concern- 
ing the affections of human beings, the 
persecuted heroine declares that “we 
all use each other and that’s what we 
call love.” Symbolically—and it would 
seem literally, too—the story of the 
poet’s life and death is said to be “a 
true story about the time and the world 
we live in.” 

An analysis of the play would prob- 
ably hit the mark if it concluded that 
it matters little whether the final grue- 
some details of the poet’s death as a 
victim of an outburst of cannibalism 
are literally true. The play is the dis- 
maying fantasy of the author’s own 
mind, and that is what really matters; 
it is the sensational expression of his 
most nihilistic mood. A major correc- 
tion, however, is in order: No matter 
how much morbid pessimism may strike 
at his heart, Mr. Williams is not de- 
stroyed by it as an artist. He brings com- 
passion to the tormented girl and to 
the whole tormented world as_ well. 
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Lhere is affirmativeness in his rebellion 
against the satanic element in nature, 
and his severe exposure of unscrupulous 
characters such as the deceased poet's 
mother, incisively portrayed by Hor- 
tense Alden, is proof, too, that taking 
note of evil is not the same thing as 
accepting it. This is said not with a 
view of securing the favor of philistines 
and pharisees for the author, but for 
the purpose of noting that Mr. Williams 
lifts himself and us above the diseased 
fascination of his subject. He has also 
rarely written dialogue with such in- 
tensity of feeling and vividness of im- 
agery. He has unfolded his situation 
with compelling interest, and up to the 
final revelation of cannibalism he com- 
pels belief. Undoubtedly talent such as 
his should be employed more advan- 
tageously, should never allow itself to 
verge on Grand Guignolism, if the best 
use is to be made of it. But that talent 
such as his has been allowed to burgeon 
at all is evidence of the occasionally ap- 
provable hospitality of our cosmopol- 
itan theatre. 

The same hospitality has been ap- 
parent in the case of Samuel Beckett's 
Endgame, as well as in the case of his 
earlier and more substantial drama 
Waiting for Godot. It was also belatedly 
evident in the case of Jean Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine, although the 
recent Phoenix Theatre production of 
this Parisian play of the 1930's can 
hardly do the author any good. Nor did 
it do the American theatre much good 
in view of the uneven character of the 
production which was largely the result 
of the mixed character and uneven qual- 
ity of the play itself. By now indeed the 
play cannot but be regarded as a bril- 
liant tour de force but a largely futile 
and dated one. 

In the search for unconventional 
modes of drama, the Beckett play is 
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more up-to-date and less studiously bo- 
hemian. The Infernal Machine is a 
thing of many moods and contrivances, 
a mélange of a nimble mind's inventions 
until the spare last act. Endgame is 
possessed of an integrity, a singleness of 
tone, a tenacity of purpose that Is not 
“left-bankish” for all its negativism and 
Existentialist nausea. Endgame recalls 
the dedicated and dogged artistry of 
Joyce more than the mental acrobatics 
of Parisian bohemianism, even though 
Irishman living in 
Paris, writing French, 
translating himself into English. In the 
Cherry Lane Theatre production, staged 
by the gifted director Alan Schneider, 
the four actors of the piece,—Lester 
Rawlins as Hamm, Alvin Epstein as 
Clov, P. J. Kelly as Nagg, and Nydia 
Westman as Nell—were more engross- 
ing, despite the relative indefinability 


it’s author is an 


and then 


or elusiveness of their roles, than actors 
often are in the customary parts of 
thoroughly transparent realistically de- 
lineated characters. 

There is little point in trying to un- 
riddle Endgame and finding symbolic 
or allegorical definitions for the main 
Clov. Whether 
Hamm is understood to be the Old 
Testament God or the human mind and 
Clovy is taken to represent the Son of 
God or these 
explanations have been offered here 


characters Hamm and 


the human body (and 


and in England), it is not actually their 
that We 
care about their immediate stage reality 


svmbolic characte matters. 
—about this and about the end-of-the- 
reality they 


the work, 


world, end-of-the-party 


evoke. My sense of 
sense of impasse, doomsday, existential- 
will, is 


my 
ist “absurdity,” or what 
more real than _ intellectual 
and explication can make the play. That 
is why the good “Symbolist” poem is 


you 
discourse 
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greater than its “symbols” and tran- 
scends explanation. That is why such a 
poem is beyond “explanation,” beyond 
discursive reason, beyond definite mean- 
ing—a point sufficiently understood by 


the Symbolists’ leader, Mallarmé. 


There is no formula, no equation, for 
ultimate despair, any more than there 
is for ultimate joy or ecstasy. In this 
sense of a complete transcendence of for- 
mulaic statement or argument, Endgame 
is bevond symbolism. And the explana- 
tion as in the case of most, perhaps all, 
true poetry is bound to be only a vague 
and broken shadow of the thing itself. 
Nothing happens in Endgame and the 
“Nothing” is what matters; the intensity 
of the author's feeling about it certainly 
matters. And not because it is “true” or 
“correct,” 
precipitated attitude, a felt viewpoint 
The bitterness matters— 

the fear expressed by 


but because it is a strongly 
and = fantasy. 
for example, 
Hamm that mankind, now virtually ex- 
tinct, might revive; that evolution might 
the flea in Clov’s 
reason it must be 


start again from 


trousers, for which 
extirpated at once with insecticide. The 
sense of entrapment matters when 
Hamm says violently, “Use vour head, 
can’t you, use your head, you're on earth, 
there’s no cure for that!” The contempt 
matters, even if we “disapprove” of the 
author's negativism, when Hamm calls 
out ironically “Get out of here and love 
one another! Lick your neighbor as 
vourself.””, And, above all, the elegiac 
mood matters when Hamm, giving up 
all resistance to imminent death, sums 
up his—mankind’s?—situation in “You 
cried for night; it falls; now cry in dark- 
ness.” Or when he reflects next, “Mo- 
ments for nothing, now as always, time 
was never and time is over, reckoning 
closed and story ended.” Which is also 


a timely cure for ending this article. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTIONS, 1956-57 


THEODORE HATLEN* 


This report is a continuation of a 
series of annual surveys of the Produc- 
tion Lists Committee of AETA college 
and university theatres. Member schools 
were requested by mail to list thei 
productions for the period July, 1956, 
to June, 1957. From the four hundred 
and sixty-five questionnaires sent out, 
three hundred and twenty-five replies 
were received, reporting 1,282 produc- 
tions involving 51,481 participants play- 
ing to a total audience of 1,558,958. 


In commenting on the survey of the 
1955-1956 period in the ET] for May, 
1957, it was noted that a change had 
taken place in the kinds of plays which 
the smaller institutions were producing. 
Up until 1955, Schoell had reported? 
that schools offering fewer than five 
plays a vear concentrated on Broadway 
plays, ranging from 66% to 75° while 
the figures for standard plays were be- 
Last year’s survey, 
that 


tween 25% and 30%. 


however, suggested the smallei 


Theodore Hatlen is Associate Professor o 
Speech at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. 
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1 Previous reports have appeared in the ET] 
in the May issues beginning in 1950 and were 
preceded by a study made by John E. Dietrich, 
the results of which were published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXIV_ (1948). 

2Edwin R. Schoell, “College and University 
Productions. a Five-vear Study,” Educational 
Theatre Journal, VII (Mav, 1956) 115-119. 


Lists Project, 


schools were moving toward more diver- 
sification with increasing emphasis on 
plays of a literary nature. The percen- 
tages for last year were 48% Broadway, 
and 38° standard. The current survey 
indicates a similar pattern, with 45% 
Broadway and 37% standard. Appar- 
ently the smaller schools have turned 
the corner and are offering programs 
of better quality than heretofore. Some 
examples of diversified programs of 
schools producing five plays or fewer 
were the University of Hawaii's Heart- 
The Cometh, 
(an original musical 


break House, Iceman 
Come A-Runnin’ 
comedy), Don Pasquale and a bill of 
original one-acts; Western Reserve's The 
Jacaranda’ Tree, The Miulltonairess, 
Dear Brutus, Promptings from the Ser- 
pent, In the Beginning, and A Leak in 
the Universe; Oberlin’s Androcles and 
the Lion, Hedda Gabler, The Mischief 
Maker, Antigone, and Madame Butter- 
fly; Wesleyan University’s Fanny’s First 
Play, A Door Must be Either Open on 
Shut, Great Catharine, The Old Lady 


Says “No,” and Woyzeck; Bowdoin’s 
Death of a Salesman, The Beggar's 
Opera, The Tempest, The Occupied 
Man (original), and a double bill of 


Man of Destiny, and Shewing Up of 
Blanco Posnet; Upsala’s Antigone, The 
Little Clay Cart, The Shoemaker's Hol- 
and On The Town. 


iday 
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Many of the larger institutions pre- 
sented ambitious programs including all 
kinds of dramatic fare. Among the most 
challenging schedules were the follow- 
ing: the University of Minnesota’s An- 
drocles and the Lion, Mother Courage, 
Finian’s Rainbow, Richard IIT, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, Candida, Arms and the Man, 
Noah (in a new translation by Phillip 
Buffalo Bill, and Espen 
(an original children’s play): 
‘The University of ‘Texas’ Candida, 
{lice Sit-By-The-Fire, The Father, An- 
drocles and the Lion, The Birds, Moth- 
er Courage, The 
Love, Richard IIT, and the opera, Dido 
Welleslev’s Six Charactrs 
in Search of an Author, Antigone, Arms 
and the Man. Hay 
The Misanthrope (with 
Richard Wilbur, 
adviser), and Antigone in Greek. 


Benson), 


deriand 


Innocents, for 


and Aenas;: 
Fever, Sabrina Faw 
Pulitzer Prize 
winne} translator, as 


Throughout the eight vears of the 


Lists Committee surveys, it 
that the 
ingredient of col- 


Production 
evident 
the 
university 


has been 


success 1S basi 


lege and drama programs. 
Schoell, in his the 
popular plays in the educational the- 
atre from Nine the 


first ten were comedies and seven of the 


study, listed most 


1950-1955. out of 
plays were Broadway hits. Last  vear, 
however, there was a considerable devia- 
tion from this—only four of the most 
frequently plaved offerings were come- 
dies and only one of these was a Broad- 
wav hit. Four of the top ten were stand- 
ard plavs. 

[he twenty most frequently produced 


plays last year were: Rainmaker (19), 


Anastasia (19), Crucible (16), Twelfth 
Nigiit 14), Androcles and the Lion 
(12), Glass Menagerie (12), Macbeth 
(11). Caine Mutiny Court Martial (10), 
Arms and the Man (10), Desperate 
Hours (10), Skin of Our Teeth (io), M) 


Three Angels (10), Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest (g), My Sister Eileen (9), 
Death of a Salesman (g), Hedda Gabler 
(9), Cradle Song (g), Our Town (8), 
Blithe Spirit (8), and Hamlet (8). 

Shakespeare continued to be the most 
popular of the standard playwrights, 
accounting for eighty-nine productions. 
There was a remarkable upsurge in the 
performances of plays by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, a total of fifty-eight being 
given. Among other standard play- 
wrights, there were twenty-seven Greek, 
twenty-seven Moliere, twenty-one Span 
ish, twenty-one Norwegian, and _forty- 
eight English, other than Shakespeare or 
Shaw. The standard plays 
were given most frequently: Twelfth 
Night (14), the 
(12), Macheth (11), Arms and the Man 
(10), the Importance of Being Earnest 
Hedda Gabler (g), Cradle Song (9), 
Hamlet (8), Thieve’s Carnival (7), Tiger 
at the Gate (7), The Imaginary Invalid 
(7), Madwoman of Chaillot (7), Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone (7), Everyman (6), 
Oedipus Rex (6), Candida (6), and Ro- 
(6). 


following 


Androcles and Lion 


meo and Jultet 

During the period covered in the 
survey, musical productions were often 
a part of the programs including orig- 
inal revues, musical comedies and op- 


eras. Favorite musicals were Of Thee I 


Sing (7 productions), Oklahoma (6), 
Brigadoon (5), and South Pacific (4). 


Menotti continued to be the most pop- 
ular source for operas, his Old Matd 
and the Thief being given eight times. 
The University of Denver gave the pre- 
miere performance of an original opera, 
Venus in Africa by Antheil-Dvne. 

The interest in children’s plays con- 
tinued with eight per cent falling in 
this category, representing a total of one 
hundred and five being reported. The 
most popular children’s plays were 
Rumpelstiltskin (presented 7 times), The 
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Elves and the Shoemaker (6), Aladdin 
(6), The Emperors New Clothes (5), 
Many Moons (3), The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife (3), Jack and the 
Beanstalk (3), 
and Land of the Dragon (3). Several 
schools found large audiences for thei 
productions of children’s plays. Brig- 
ham Young University toured Mr. Pop- 
per’s Penguins to a total audience ol 
over 11,000; the University of Minneso- 
ta played Buffalo Bill and Noah to ove 
15,000 patrons and Northwestern Uni- 
versity gave six children’s plays to av 
erage audiences of 2400. North Dakota 
Agricultural College included two orig- 
inal children’s plays in its season of 
four. 

In the production of original full- 
length plays, colleges and universities 
continued to follow the disappointing 
pattern of the past, only sixty-five new 
long scripts being given, representing a 
mere five per cent of the total. Schools 
offering at least two original full-length 
plays were Pennsylvania State, Purdue, 
the University of Arkansas and Clarke 
College. 

It was suggested last year that per- 
haps the original one-act might be the 
appropriate play for experimental work 
with undergraduate students and fledg- 
ling playwrights. For the first time, an 
attempt was made in the survey to de- 
termine how much activity there was 
in this area. A surprising number of 
schools, sixty-seven, reported the pro- 
duction of 239 original one-act plays. 

This interest in the original one-act 
play suggests that the Manuscript Play 
Project might well devote some effort 
toward the short play, possibly in the 
direction of publication of a collection 
of such works, 


Greensleeve’s Magic (3), 


Schools staging at least four original 
one-act plays during the season were 
Baylor University (30), University of 
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Miami (12), Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity (12), University of New Mexico (6), 
Cornell (5), Emerson College (5), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (5), University of 
Oklahoma (5), Mississippi Southern (5), 
University of Missouri (5), University of 
Idaho (5), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (5), Smith College (4), lowa State 
Teacher's College (4), University of 
Iowa (4), and the University of Ha- 
wail (4). 

The arena style of production con- 
tinued its popularity with 115 produc- 
tions listed. In some institutions, al] 
performances are given in this manner, 
although the tendency is to vary arena 
and conventional staging. All kinds of 
plays are center-staged, but the general 
practice is to present single set come- 
dies or plays requiring little illusion- 
istic scenery. 

A new category was included in the 
current questionnaire because readings 
were often mentioned in the past. Dur- 
ing last season, 143 readings were re- 
ported. While some schools gave occa- 
sional performances in this manner, 
others offered a full program of read- 
ings in addition to their stage presenta- 
tions. Besides plays, readings were given 
of original material and adaptations of 
short stories and novels. 

Apparently some plays were often se- 
lected for reading because they were 
difficult to stage in regular fashion or 
because the reading could be presented 
on a modest budget with little concern 
about box office returns. In any case, 
the tendency was to select from stand- 
ard works rather than Broadway hits. 
This seems to be a rather painless way 
to experiment with new or off-beat 
material. The readings presented most 
frequently were: Under Milkweed (4), 
Murder in the Cathedral (4), Waiting 
for Godot (4), Pygmalion (3). 

Still another facet of college and uni- 
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versity production was considered for 
the first time in the current survey. 
Schools were requested to list their sum- 
mer programs. It was found that 254 
plays were produced in the educational 
theatres during summer. Some 
schools gave a single production while 
others ran a full scale summer season. 
In general, theatre fare for summer re- 
flected the straw hat influence with a 
tendency to emphasize sure-fire Broad- 


the 


way hits, the diversification notable in 
the programs being conspicu- 
ously absent in many cases during the 
summer. The eight plays given more 
than two productions were: The Lady’s 
Not for Burning (5), Thieve’s Carnival 
(4), Ladies in Retirement (3), The Ten- 
der Trap (3), Arms and the Man (3), 
(3), The Rainmaker (3), 
Sabrina Fair (3). 

Two items of unusual interest were 
the student sponsored programs of dra- 


yearly 


Misalliance 


matic clubs at Princeton and Harvard. 
Princeton students gave Androcles and 
the Lion, Measure for Measure, the 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, and a 
bill of three original one-acts. The Har- 
vard Dramatic Club offered Hamlet, the 
Doctor's Dilemma, Reigen, The Death 
of Don Juan (original), and several orig- 
inal one-act plays. In addition to the 
Dramatic Club, there were 
presentations by drama or 


Harvard 
thirteen 
house goups at Cambridge. Plays given 
included Titus Andronicus, Uncle Van- 
ya, Oedipus Rex, The Critic, Everyman, 
Orpheus in the Underworld, two orig- 
inal operas and two original musicals. 

Despite the tendency toward con- 
formity and the reluctance to experi- 
ment, the campus theatre continues to 
be a vigorous and active agency for 
bringing live theatre to thousands of 
participants and hundreds of thousands 
of spectators. 


English Comedians 


Our beloved country, fertile in all sorts of good things but a decent at- 
mosphere and a regular encouragement of the spirits, contrives to extract good 
out of its evil; and with the assistance of these very draw-backs, as well as of its 
political freedom, produces that variety of characters and personal humour 
which renders it equally celebrated for wit and melancholy. 

It is thus that many of our pains and pleasures spring up together, the 
antidote by the poison; and hence, in some measure, that stock of merry fellows, 
really or apparently so, who have abounded on our comic stage, and who repay 
us so pleasantly now and then for a rainy morning.—Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic 
Criticism, 1808-1831, eds. L. H. and C. W. Houtchens (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), p. 95. Quoted by permission. 


DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1957 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON* 


the 
doc- 


The sixth annual 
AETA Bibliography 
toral dissertations in 
United States covers the calendar yea 
1957. The present publications con- 
tains 57 titles, a substantial increase 
over 1956. The number of schools re- 
noticeable in- 


listing by 
Project of 
progress in the 


porting also shows a 
crease over that of recent years: Colum- 
bia Teachers College, Cornell, Denver, 
Florida, Florida State, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana State, Michigan, Mich- 
igan State, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York University, Ohio State, Southern 
California, Utah, Western Reserve, Wis- 
consin, and Yale. 


The compiler again recognizes the 
valuable cooperation of Professor Jef- 
fery Auer, University of Virginia, who 
publishes a Work in Progress report 
on speech and theatre in the June is- 
sue of Speech Monographs. 


Faculty supervisors are urged to con- 
sult the subject headings before sub- 
mitting their information so that the 
compiler may accurately classify the 
titles. Time does not allow him, in case 
of doubt, to correspond and thus check 
the correctness of his listing. 


Albert E. Johnson is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Texas College of Arts 
and Industries. 

*For the AETA Project on Bibliography, 
Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Chairman. 


The organization of the following 
report is similar to that of previous 
years and follows the index used by 
Professor Knower. Most of the entries 
below supply the following information: 
the researcher's name, working title of 
the project, institution, faculty super- 
visor, and expected date of comple- 
tion. 

The use of the surname only in items 
421 and 449 does not reflect undue fa- 


miliarity but missing information. 


I. THe DRAMA 
Individual Dramatists 

398. Bond, George Robert. Shaw's Icono- 
clasm in his Non-dramatic Prose. Michigan, 
Fd.D., Paul Mueschke, 

399. Casmus, Mary I. 
His Dramatic Techniques. Columbia 
Paul Kozelka, 1959. 

joo. Crane, Bernard Gary. The Works of 
Henrik Ibsen and the Ethical Evaluation. Utah, 
Cc. Lowell Lees, 

jo1. Larson, Garard. 
Sean O'Casey. Utah, 

jo2. McGraw, William R. The Theatricality 
of James M. Barrie. Minnesota, Frank M Whit- 


1955. 
Gian-Carlo Menotti: 
leachers 


College, 


i958. 
Dramatic Works of 


1957- 


ing, 1958. 

jo3. Pataliar, Patricia. Comparative Study of 
Miller, Eliot, Fry, Williams. Utah, 1957. 

jo4. Richardson, Frank C. Kleist’s Reception 
in France. Michigan, Henry W. Nordmeyer, 
1958. 
Rodriguez, Father Valentin. Fl Sentido 
Don Moreto. 


405. 


Barroco del Teatro de Agustin 


Michigan. 
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B. Dramatic Periods 

jo. Benson, Philip A. The Reinterpretation 
of Greek Classical Myth in the Contemporary 
French Theatre 
1955. 

jo7. Margetts, Ralph F. A Study of the In- 
fluence of Julian D. Hayne’s Development of 
the Drama in the West, 1856-1886. Utah, C. 
Lowell Lees, 

jos. Owens, William Henry, Jr. Violence in 
the Heroic Tragedy of the 17th Century 
1700). Denver, Campton Bell, 1958. 

jog. Parsons, Billy Dean. A Biography of the 
Century Actor-Manager, S. 
Louisiana State University, C. M. Wise, 


1958 


(1§60- 


Nineteenth 
Chaales 
1g6! 
C. Dramatic Types 

410. khahan, Stanley. Pre-Victorian Romantic 
Melodrama. Wisconsin, 

411. Russell, Helen. Social Satire as Depicted 
Women Denver, 


1958. 
by American Playwrights. 
Campton Bell, 1958 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
Gould, Stanley. Converting Plays to 
Musicals. New York University, Dorothy Mul- 
grave 
413. Lewis, Frank. Dramaturgical Analysis 
of Selected Contemporary British and American 
Courtroom Dramas. Michigan State. 
$14. Moe, Christian H. A Study of the Con- 
ventional Play, the Pageant, and the Sym- 
phonic Drama as to their Effect upon Drama- 
tized Historical Figures. Cornell, 1958. 
$15. Oliver, William I. A Critique of Spanish 
Theatre from the point of view of Dramatic 
Action Illustrative Translations. Cornell, 


1955 


igbo. 


with 


416. Pryor, William Lee. An Examination 
of the Southern Milieu in Representative Plays 
by Southern Dramatists, 1920-1956. Florida 
State, Laura Jepsen, 1958. 

417. Ritchie, Harry M. 
Drama of Sean O'Casey. Yale 
John Gassner, 1958. 


The Non-realistic 
Doctor of Fine 
Arts 


E. Dramatic Theorists 
418. Burroughs, Baldwin W. An Annotated 
Translation of the Three Dramatic Discourses 
of Pierre Corneille with Critical Preface. West- 
ern Reserve, Arthur F. White, 1959. 


F. Dramatic Critics 
419g. Stambusky, Alan Anthony, Jr. Criticism 
and Censorship in Theatre: Early Influences 
and their Operations and Effects on Modern 
Theatre Practice. Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mitchell, 


1959 


Minnesota, Frank M. Whiting. 
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420. Statham, Charles. Early American Dra- 
matic Criticism and  Elocutionary Theory. 
Florida, H. P. Constans, 1960. 


II. THe THEATRE As MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 
421. Hansen. Arthur Hopkins: his Theory 
and Practice in Directing. Iowa, Harold Shif- 
fler, 
Metten, 


1958. 


Charles. The Development of 


the Concept of Directing in American Writings, 


1900-1930. Iowa, Oscar Brockett, 1959. 

423. Wenneker, J. S. Directing the Chorus 
in Modern Productions of Greek Drama. Yale, 
Doctor of Fine Arts, Alois Nagler, 1957 


B. Acting 
424. Hollis, Hastell F. An Acting History of 
Coriolanus. Denver, Campton Bell, 1958. 
425. McConnell, Margaret. William Warren, 
Indiana, Hubert Heffner, 1960. 
James. Charlotte Cushman, 
Illinois, Barnard Hewitt, 


Actor. 

426. Yeater, 
American Actress. 
1958. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

427. Blomquist, Allen P. The Scene Designs 
of Isaac Grunewald, Minnesota, Frank M Whit- 
ing and Alrik Gustafson, 1958. 

428. Crepeau, George P. Pictorial Composi- 
tion in American Scene Design. Cornell, 1958. 

429. Hailey, Robert C. The Baroque in 
Scene Design in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Western Reserve, Arthur F. White, 
1958. 

530. Todd, Julia. Biblical Costuming. Louisi- 
ana State. 


D. Music 
(No entries) 
E. Dance 
(No entries) 
F. Architecture 
(No entries) 
G. Administration 
431. Hostetler, Paul S. James H. Caldwell, 
Theatre Indiana, Hubert Heffner, 
1960. 


Manager. 


H. Playwriting 
432. Monroe, H. Chandler. Comparison of 
the Emphasis Given to Relation in Drama be- 
fore and after World War II. Missouri, Don- 
ovan H. Rhynsburger, 1960. 


I. Translations 
433. Machuca-Padin, Arturo. Translation and 


Adaptation of Three Contemporary Spanish 
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Three-act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell and 
Arthur Campa, 1958. 

434. Marchand, Louis. Translation of a 
Russian Study on Theatrical Styles and Pro- 
duction. Denver, Campton Bell, 1959. 


J. Production 
(No entries) 


III. THe THEATRE IN ITS SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 

435. Catmull, Joseph F. The Dramatic Po- 
tentials of the Book of Job. Utah, C. Lowell 
Lees, 1958. 

136. Du Bin, Karen. An 
Program in Religious Drama in Selected Protes- 
tant Churches in the United States. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1959. 


Analysis of the 


B. The Political Theatre 
(No entries) 


C. The Educational Theatre 

437. Hulsopple, Bill G. A Study of the 
Methodology in the Construction of a Graduate 
Achievement Test in Theatre. Ohio State, John 
Dietrich, 1958. 

438. Magruder, Preston. Drama in Integrated 
Courses in State Universities. Denver, Ed.D., 
John Russell, 1958. 

439- Pierce, Amity. Shakespeare Summer 
Festivals and United States Audiences: The- 
atrical Dynamics for the Teaching of Dramatic 
Literature. Columbia Teachers College, Len- 
nox Grey, 1958. 

440. Olicker, Isidore. A Communications Ap- 
proach to the Education of Sub-cultural Groups. 
Columbia Teachers College, Ed.D., Erling Hunt, 
1958. 

{41. White, James. Original Dramatic Scenes 
to Correlate Activities in Language Study in 
Primary Grades. Columbia Teachers College, 
Fd.D., Magdalene Kramer, 1959. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
442. New, George. Dramatics in a Children’s 
Camp. Columbia Teachers College, Ed.D., Mag- 
dalene Kramer, 1959. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
443. McCaslin, Nellie. A History of Chil- 
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dren’s Theatre in the United States. New York 
University, 1957. 
F. The Community Theatre 

444. Brown, Edward D. History of the 
Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, 1922-56. Denver, Campton Bell, 1958. 

445. Robinson, William. The Theatrical 
History of Charleston, West Virginia. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1959. 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

446. Johnson, Theodore. The History of the 
Olympic Theatre in St. Louis from its Begin- 
ning to 1883. Iowa, 1958. 

447. Jones, Cecil D., Jr. Wallack’s: A Study 
of the Policies and Practices of this Theatre 
Organization. Illinois, Barnard Hewitt. 1958. 

448. Kelly, Michael. The Relation of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the Theatre in 
New York City since 1900. Iowa, Harold Shif- 
fler, 1959. 

449. Norberg. The Relation of the Baptist 
Church to the American Theatre. 1750-1900. 
Iowa, Harold Shiffler, 1959. 

450. Quave, Obra. The Relation of the Bap- 
tist Church to the American Theatre, 1g00 to 
the Present. Iowa, Harold Shiffler, 

451. Rydahl, Eugene. The History of the 
Theatre in East Saginaw, Michigan, from its 
Beginning to 1884. Iowa, 1958. 


195a. 


452. Salisbury, Harold. A Critical Evaluation 
of Dramatic Censorship in the United States. 
Southern California, Herbert M. Stahl, 1958. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 


453- Kulper, John. A Critical Study of the 
Silent Films of Eisenstein. Iowa, John Mercer, 
1959. 


154. Thayer, David. A Study of the Influence 


of Conventional Film Lighting on Audience 
Reaction. Iowa, Sam L. Becker, 1959. 


B. Radio 
(No entries) 
C. Television 
(No entries) 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1956 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This 


graduate degrees with theses in Theatre 


report records a total of 


252 
during the calendar year of 1956. There 
were 218 Master's theses and 34 doctor- 
ates, New institutions to this list include 
College, Purdue 
University, and Stephen F. Austin State 


Mississippi Southern 
College. 

The table on the following page re 
ports the total number of theses of each 


type reported from each institution dur- 


ing the eight vears it has been published. 
The titles have been classified under the 
following categories of subject matter. 
INDEX MATTER 
I. The Drama 
Individual 
B. Dramatic Periods 
C. Dramatic Types 


TO SUBJECT 


Dramatists 


dD Technique and Dramaturgy 
F. Dramatic Theorists 
F. Dramatic Critics 
The 
4. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual 
sign, Construction 
D. Music 
F. Dance 
F. Architecture 
G. Administration 
H. Playwriting 
I. Translations 
J]. Production 
Ill. The Theatre in its Social 
\. The Religious Theatre 


Theatre as Means of Communication 


Arts of the Theatre—De- 


Lighting, Costume 


Function 


Franklin H. Knower, a former Editor of Speech 
Monographs, is professor of Speech at Ohio 
State University. 


[he Political Theatre 
The Educational Theatre 

The Therapeutic Theatre 
The Children’s Theatre 
The Theatre 
. The 


The International 


Community 
Theatre 
Theatre 


Commercial 


-lated Means of Communication 

. Motion Pictures 
Radio 

>. Television 


TITLES (1956) 


THe DRAMA 

4. Individual Dramatics 
1978. Anderson, 
Historical 
Bernard 


Kenneth F. Representative 
Characters in the Plays of George 
Shaw Wisconsin, M.S. 
1979. Becker, Lynn. Clifford Odets 
The Development of a Playwright. University 
of Colorado, M.S. 


University of 


Margaret 


ig80. Brewer, James A. Robert Emmet Sher- 
From White House 
University 


Broadway to the 
M.A. 


Francis. 


wood 
of Tennessee, 
Anthony The Satires 
and Satirical Comedies of John Marston. Cor- 
Ph.D. 


Marino J. 


Caputi 
nell University, 
Grimaldi, Eugene O'Neill 
of Tulsa, 


1952 


Playwright of the Soul. University 


M.A. 
1983 Llovd. The Working 
Methods of Sidney Howard, State University of 
Ph.D. 
1984. Leach, 
the Modern 
Ph.D. 
1g85. McCachren, Hovt. Significant Correla- 
tions in the Art of Robert Edmond Jones and 
Fugene O'Neill. University of Oregon, MS. 
1986. Olson, Esther J. 
tzschean 
O'Neill. 


Housman, Arthur 


Iowa, 
Wilford. 
Theatre. 


Gertrude Stein and 
University of Illinois, 


An Analysis of Nie- 
Flement in the’ Plavs of 
of Minnesota, Ph.D. 


Eugene 
University 
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Master’s Theses Doctor's Theses Total Degrees 
8th Year 8th Year (With Thesis) 
1956 Total 1956 ‘Total For 8 Years 


Alabama, University of 3 12 
Arizona, University of 4 
Arkansas, University of 2 
Art Institute of Chicago go 
Baylor University 14 
Bob Jones University 7 
Boston University 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 

Brigham Young University 

California at Los Angeles, Univ. of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of America 
Colorado, University of 

Colorado State College of Education 
Columbia University, Teachers College 
Cornell University 

Denver University 

Depauw University 

Emerson College 

Florida, University ot 

Florida State University 

Fordham University 

Fresno State College 

George Washington University 

Hardin Simmons University 

Hawaii, University of 

Houston, University of 

Illinois, University of 

Indiana State Teachers Coll., Terre Haute 
Indiana University 

Iowa, State University of 

Ithaca College 

Johns Hopkins University 

Kansas, University ot 

Kansas City, University of 

Kansas State College 

Kansas State Teachers College 

Kent State University 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

Miami, University of 

Miami University 

Michigan, University of 

Michigan State College 

Minnesota, University of 

Mississippi, University of 

Mississippi Southern College 
Missouri, University of 

Nebraska, University of 

New York University 

North Carolina, University of 

North Dakota Aricultural College 
Northern Illinois State College 
Northwestern University 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma, University of 

Oregon, University of 

Pacific, College of the 

Pennsylvania State University 
Pittsburgh, University of 

Purdue University 


3 
6 
6 
2 
5 
3 
2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
8 


140 
un 
12 
$ 
° 
30 
7 
37 
2 
62 
30 
‘ 
! 
1 18 4! 
1 1g 106 
17 
1 17 
5 
9 
5 
16 27 
3 
4 30 106 
9 
3 
15 
3 
5 
= Qn 
5 
2 
& 
3 9g 104 
15 
2 s 22 
5 
5 
13 
5 5 
95 
5 
3 1g 
2 
2 75 
20 
| 
21 
13 
‘ 
9 
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Master’s Theses 
8th Year 8th 
1956 Total 


Queens College 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Saint Louis University 
San Jose State College 
Smith College 
South Dakota, University of 
Southern California, | niversity of 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Sul Ross State College 
Syracuse University 
Temple University 

Tennessee, University of 
Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College 
Texas, University of 
Texas Christian University 
Texas State College for Women 
Texas Technological College 
Tulane University 

ulsa, University of 
Utah, University of 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Virginia, University of 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Wayne University 
Western Reserve University 
West Texas State College 
West Virginia University 
Whittier College 
Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University 

Totals 


Total Degrees 
(With Thesis) 
For 8 Years 


Theses 
Year 
1956 Total 


Doctor's 


Rohrig, Gladys May. An Analysis of 
Certain Acting Edijions and Prompt Books of 
Plays by Dion Bouctfcault. Ohio State University 


Ph.D. 


1988. 


1987. 


Sikes, James Davis. Eugene O'Neill: An 
Inquiry into his Life and Major Works. Baylor 
M.A. 

Wandling, 


University, 
Monk- 


Plav- 


Houghton, 
Lancashire 


1989. Nancy. 


house & Brighouse Three 
wrights. University of Wisconsin, M.A. 

iggo. Wilkinson, Alfred Oliver. Thomas Hol 
croft: Perfectibility’s Playwright. Stanford Uni 
Ph.D. 


versity, 


B. Dramatic Periods 

1991. Birmingham, Barbara. A_ Study of 
Modern American Repertory Theatre. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 

1992. Martin, Lee Jackson. Action Within 
the Scene on the Restoration Stage. Stanford 


University, Ph.D. 


Harold Clurman: A 
Contemporary 
M. A 

Theatre 


Carol. 
Toward the 


Pine, Ann 
View 
American Theatre. Cornell University, 
1994. Ritter, Charles Clifford. The 
in Memphis, Tennessee, from its Beginning to 
i8sq. State of Iowa, Ph.D 
1995. Schneidemann, Robert Ivan 
bethan Legerdemain and Its Employment in the 
Northwestern University, 


1993- 
Point of 


University 
Eliza- 
Drama, 1576-1642. 
Ph.D 

1996. Shank, Jr. Theodore. The Bowery The- 
tre, 1826-1836. Stanford Universitv, Ph.D. 


C. Dramatic Types 
1997. Barnett, Suzanne E. The Modern Com- 
edy of Manners: A Comparison of the Plays 
of Coward and Behrman Within This Form. 
Smith College, M.A. 
1998. Knutson, Wayne Shafer. 
of Medern Tragedy. University of 
Ph.D. 


Definition 
Denver, 


= 
3 3 
7 7 
3 3 
3 b 6 
2 27 27 
15 
“4 5 Sq 
! 
i0 Go 25 
1 i 
5 5 . 
19 13 
1 3 3 
2 1Z 12 
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q 9 
2 33 1 33 . 
4 } 
1b 16 
2 
4 
2 6 
2 27 3 30 
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I 6 6 
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1] it 
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1 
54 2 16 70 
26 2b2 26q 
218 2018 34 216 2224 
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1999. Kochman, Andre J. Jr. Realism in the 
Early and Middle igth Century British Thea- 
tre. University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

2000. Leggette, L. Poe. Festival Drama. Co- 
lumbia University-Teachers College, D. Ed. 

2001. Zellers, Parker. A Survey of American 
Pageantry from 1953 to 1955. University of 
Indiana, M.A. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

2002. Campbell, Sr. Stephanie. The Dramatic 
Effect of the Lyric Poetry in Three Plays bv 
Christopher Fry. Catholic University of America 
M.A. 

2003. Garrison, Emery Clayton. The Struc- 
ture of Sean O'Casey’s Plays. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Ph.D. 

2004. Howard, Sr.. M. Paula. An 
gation of Christopher Fry’s Use of Satirical De- 
vices in The Lady’s Not For Burning. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 

2005. Leonard, Donald. A Study of the He 
roines in Five Major Plays of Tennessee Wil- 
liams. University of Nebraska, M.A. 

2006. Lester, Frank A. A Study of the Super- 
the Symbolic in the Works of 
of Tennessee, 


Investi- 


natural and 
Tennessee Williams. 
M.A. 

2007. Lowry, Samuel Bruce. An Analysis of 
the Uses of Incongruity for Comedy and Pathos 
in The Seagull. Stanford University, M.A. 

2008. Olson, Gwen Arner. An Analysis of the 
Play Eastward Ho by Jonson, Chapman and 
Marston with an Evaluation of Its Potential 
for Today’s Stage. University of Michigan, M.A. 

2009. Sloan, John Herbert. A Study of the 
Evolution of Dialogue During the Process of 
Dramatic Production. University of Alabama 


University 


MSS. 

2010. Sullivan, George Fdward. Poetry in 
Contemporary Drama: T. S. Eliot and Christo- 
pher Fry. Northern Illinois State University, 
MS. 

E. Dramatic Theorists 
2011. Cirrincione, Ross. Vesvolod Meverhold: 


His Theory of Constructivism and its Meaning. 
Catholic University of America, M.S. 

2012. Clay, James Hubert. The Problem of 
What is Real in the Drama: An Analysis of 
Ibsen’s Realism and Maeterlinck’s Symbolism. 
University of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2013. Deer, Irving. Ibsen’s Search for Dra- 
matic Form. University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2014. Gearhart, Sally Miller. Aristotle and 
Modern Theorists on the Flements of Tragedy. 
University of Illinois, Ph.D. 
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F. Dramatic Critics 


2015. Cairns, Paul E. William Archer as 
Critic of Modern English Drama, 1882-1914. 
University of Michigan, Ph.D. 

2016. Flanders, Elizabeth Griffin. Social 
Criticism in the Plays of David Garrick. Uni- 


versity of Virginia, M.A. 

2017. McNeely, Jerry Clark. The Criticism 
Reviewing of Brooks Atkinson. University 
Ph.D. 


and 
of Wisconsin, 


‘THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


\. Directing 

2018. Burrows, Barbara. The Emergence of 
the Director in French Theatre. Boston Uni 
versity, M.F.A. 

2019. Schaal, David George. Rehearsal-Direc 
tion Practices and Actor-Director Relationships 
in the American Theatre from the Hallams to 
Actor’s Equity. University of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2020. Shockley, Robert J. Style and Stage 
Convention in the Presentation of Othello. Uni 


Il. THE 


versity of Wisconsin, M.A. 
B. Acting 
2021. Bartlett, Elizabeth Ann. Creation and 
Analysis of Leading Role in Escape, by John 


University, M.F.A 

2022. Chaligren, Patricia. A Systematic Ap 
proach for the Teaching of Dialects for Oral 
Acting. Occidental College, 


Galsworthy. Boston 


Interpretation and 
M.A. 

2023. Crowther, Clifford. Creation and Anal- 
ysis of Leading Role of Mr. Peachum in Three 
penny Opera, by Mark Blitzstein. Boston Uni- 
M.F.A. 

2024. Detwiler, Lynn. Creation and 
of Leading Role of the Cardinal in the Opera, 
Mathis Der Maler by Hindemith. Boston Uni- 
M.F.A. 

Dick, Joel. The Brighella Tradition 
University of Wisconsin, M.A. 

2026. Duffy, Raymond. Creation and Analy- 
sis of Roles in The Chief Thing by Evreinoff, 
Escape by John Galsworthy, and the Three- 
penny Opera by Blitzstein. Boston University, 
M.F.A. 


2027. 


versity, 
Analysis 


versity, 


2025. 


English, Logan Eberhardt. Osgood 
Perkins. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2028. Elliot, William. Creation and Analy- 
sis of Leading Role of the Young Man in The 
Tide by Blacker. Boston University, M.F.A. 

202g. Francis, William Rummel. Basil Rath- 
bone. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2030. Gillespie, Shirley Dove. A Study of Four 
Roles Performed in the University Theatre. 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 
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Hodgkinson, Elizabeth. A Study of 
John Hodgkinson’s Contribution to the Ameri- 
can Stage, 1793-1805. Bowling Green State Uni- 
M.A. 

Howard, Mildred Langford. The Act- 
Morris, University of Illinois, 


2031. 


versity, 

2032. 
ing of Clara 
Ph.D. 

2033. Kuhlman, Donald Harry. 
hern. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2034. McGlone, James P. Production Meth- 
ods of Garrick’s Drury Lane Theatre and Their 
Effect on His Acting Technique as Illustrated 
in Three Major Shakespearean Roles: Hamlet, 
King Lear and Richard III. Catholic University 
of America, M.A. 

2035. Morss, Chester 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2036. Muhlfeld, Elizabeth. Methods of Char 
acterization of Women in Modern 
Drama Using Five Selected Plavs. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M. A. 

Joseph. Creation 
of Schwalb in Mathis 
by Hindemith. Boston University, 
Touliatos, George Dan. An 
Interpretations of Shylock. 


Louis Cal- 


Wells. Paul Muni. 


American 


and Analvsis 
Der 

M.F.A 
Analvsis 


State 


2037. Scott 
of the Role Maler 

2038 
of Certain 
University of Iowa, M. A. 


Williams. Marv Elizabeth. A Study of 


2039 


Some Specific Problems in Acting Comedy. Ohio 


State University, M. A. 

2040. Warwick, Rev 
tion of Moliére’s Monsieur de 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 


Elric. An Edi- 
Pourceaugnac. 


Acting 


Theatre 
Costume 


C. The Visual Arts of the Design, 
Construction, Lighting, 

Baber, Charles C. The Assembling of a 
Costume Wardrobe for the Low-Budget 
Bowling Green State 


2041 
Basic 
Dramatic Organization 
University, M.A. 

2042. Blumber, Joan FE. The Designs for The 
Glass Menagerie by Tennessee Williams and 
An Unknown Warrior by Paul Raynal: A Com- 
parative Analysis of Style. Smith College, M.A. 

2043. Bruce,. Dadee. Costume Designs for 
Caesar and Cleopatra. State University of Iowa, 
M.A. 

2044. Buccolo, Robert Daniel. An Analysis 
of Structural Adhesives for the Theatre. Yale 
Universitv, M.F.A. 

Camburn, Herbert Lawrence. The De- 
Execution of the Stage Settings for 
of Chaillot. Michigan State 


2045. 
sign and 
The Madwoman 
University, M.A. 

2046. Clift, Helen Patricia. Costume Designs 
for a Production of The Beaux’ Stratagem. 
State University of Towa, M.F.A. 
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2047. David, Agnes. Original Dress in the 
Italian Renaissance. University of Texas, M.A. 

2048. Gazetas, Aristides. Complete Designs 
and Technical Data for Escape by Galsworthy, 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller, Playstreet by 
David Ravfield. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2049. Gregoric, Michael T. Swords on Stage. 
University of Michigan, M.A. 

2050. Gullberg, Susan Jean. Costume Designs 
for a Production of The Doctor in Spite of 
Himself. State University of Iowa, M. A. 

2051. Hawley, Alice O. A Comparative Study 
of Period and Stage Costumes, Using as Criteria 
the Phenomena of Memory Change. Purdue 
University, M.A. 

2052. Hiken, Arlin J. Four Problems of 
Temporality in the Staging of Selected Dramas. 
Northwestern University, Ph.D. 

2053. Huntley, Stirling Louis. Some Emo- 
tional Reactions of a Theatre Audience with 
Regard to Colored Light. Stanford University, 
Ph.D 

2054. James, William. Design and Technical 
Record for a Production of Caesar and Cleo- 
patra by George Bernard Shaw. San Jose State 
College, M.A. 

2055. Kean, Elvin Arthur. The Use of Color 
in Lighting the Stage. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2056. Langham, Norma Eleanor. Seventeenth 
Century Costume from 1625 to 1689, Cavalier, 
Commonwealth, and Restoration: Its Develop- 
ment and Modern Stage Representation. Stan- 
M.A. 

Larson, Orville Kurth. 
1500-1700. University of 


ford University, 
Italian Stage 
Illinois, 


2057 
Machinery 
Ph.D. 

2058. Loreman, Ronald Lee. A Survey of 
the Technical Facilities and Special Techniques 
of Five Selected Outdoor Dramas. University 
of Alabama, M.A. 

2059. Matthews, Arthur Carl. An Analysis of 
Stage Lighting Means in Ten Unusual Situ- 
ations in Small and Medium Sized Theatres. 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2060. Murray, Donald Louis. An_ Experi- 
mental Design of a Stage Lighting System Using 
Low Voltage Sealed-Beam Lamps. Michigan State 
University, M.A. 

2061. Parker, Nan Gage. Selected Photograph- 
ic Color Slides Illustrating Basic Techniques in 
the Art of Stage Make-up. State University of 
Iowa, M.F.A. 

2062. Proper. Robert Emmett. A Project in 
Scenic Design for a Production of Marco Mil- 
lions. State University of Iowa, M.A. 
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2063. Ricks, Clyde. A Survey of Theatrical 
Machines and Stage Devices Used in the Pro- 
duction of Melodrama in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. Brigham Young University, M.A. 

2064. Schultz, Joyce Agnes. The Design and 
Technical Aspects of a Thesis Production, Jen- 
nesa. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

2065. Skirpan, Stephen James. The Carbon 
Arc as a Theatrical Light Source. Yale Univer- 
sity, M.F.A. 

2066. Staub, August W. Shakespeare’s Inne: 
Stage. Louisiana State University, M.A. 

2067. Weisfeld, Zelma Hope. As You Like It. 
Design Project. Yale University, M.F.A. 


D. Music 

2068. Burton, May Elizabeth. A Study of 
Music as an Integral Part of the Spoken Drama 
in the American Professional Theatre: 1930- 
1955- University of Florida, Ph.D. 

2069. Carlson, Gerald. Scene Designs for 
La Bohéme. University of Nebraska, M. A. 

2070. Godwin, Joseph Gerald. Structural 
Analysis of the Restatement of Eight Plays into 
Contemporary Musical Comedies. Purdue Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2071. Hawes, William K., Jr. The Develop- 
ment of the Style of the Ziegfeld Follies. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, M.A. 

2072. Knox, Avon Ophies. The Use of the 
Chorus in Modern Productions of Greek Trag- 
edy. Ohio State University, M.A. 

2073. Kvapil, Otto A. An Investigation of 
the Ten Largest First Year Gross Income Musi- 
cal Comedies Performed in New York Between 
1940 and 1950 and Their Outlay for Advertis- 
ing Expenditures. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, M.A. 

2074. McClure, Theron Reading. A Recon- 
struction of Theatrical and Musical Practice 
in the Production of Italian Opera in the 
Eighteenth Century. Ohio State University, 
Ph.D. 

2075. 
Staged 
Opera 
M.F.A. 

2075. Schmitt, Charles J. Relation of De- 
sign Elements to the Operatic Medium as II- 
lustrated by Trial by Jury and Gianni Schicchi. 
University of Wisconsin, M.A. 

2077. Schofer, Marvin. Conducted and Staged 
the Opera, Romeo and Juliet by Blacher. Bos- 
ton University, M.F.A. 

2078. Williams, Betty Vickery. Brand New 
Day (An Operetta). North Carolina University, 
M.A. 


Parrinello, Richard. Conducted and 
two Operas. The Tide and Abstract 
by Blacher. Boston 


No. 1, University 
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E. Dance 

2079. Yerkes, Rebecca. An Analvsis of Six 
of the Savoy Comic Opera Libretti by W. S. 
Gilbert Considered in the Light of the Comic 
Technique of Aristophanes, Moli¢re, and Shaw. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2080. Bruns, Phillip Henry. Pantomime: The 
Essence of Drama—and Pantomania. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 


F. Architecture 
Swanson, Dale L. Modern High School 
Theatre Architecture in Wisconsin. 
of Wisconsin, M.A. 


2081. 
University 


G. Administration 
2082. Powell, Florence Amelia. A Biographi- 
cal and Critical Study of Solomon Smith, Early 
\merican Actor and Theatrical Manager, 
1801-1869. Ohio State University, M.A. 


H. Playwriting 

2083. Angle, Barbara Jean. The Evolution of 
Themes in the Plays of William Butler Yeats. 
Cornell University, M.A. 

2084. Berger, Maurice Albert. No Place in 
Heaven. An Original Play in Three Acts and 
a Prologue. University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 
Browne, Jean Speller. Three Original 
State 


2085. 
Three-Act 
Ph.D. 

2086. Conroy, David Paul. C.J., Original by 
J. Stephen Doherty. Essay and Production 
Book. Yale University, M.F.A 
Chapler, Harold Joseph. Authoritative 
Commentary in the Modern Post-Catastrophe 
Scene. Cornell University. M.A. 

2088. Crigger, Harry George. 

A Three Act Play. University 
M.FA. 

2089. Daley, Mary Therese: A 
Dramatization of Francois Novel, 
Therese Desqueyroux. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

2090. Doherty, John Stephen. C. /., 
inal Thesis Play. Yale University, M.F.A 

2091. Dow, Martha Ann. Three of a 

A Play). North Carolina University, M.A. 

2092. Eaton, William Beard. Silver Anniver- 
sary (A Play). North Carolina University, M.A. 

2093. Eschwiler, June. Rounding the Bend 
(A Play). North Carolina University. M.A. 

2094. Good, Samuel R. A Comparison of 
Three Treatments of the Phaedra Theme. 
Catholic University of America, M.S. 

2095. Green, Russell Early. The Ride to 
Glory. Original by Harry N. Clauss. Essay and 
Production Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 


Plays. University of Iowa, 


2087. 
Shock Team: 
of Oklahoma, 
Patricia. 
Mauriac’s 
Orig- 


Kind 


| 
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2096. Kelly, Timothy Joseph. Bright Boy, An 
Original Three-Act Play. College, 
M.A. 

2097. Makowsky, Lucille Ann. 
Original Thesis Play. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2098. Mosier, Franklin Moffett. The Winter 
Soldier. State University of Iowa, M.F.A. 

2099. O'Sullivan, William J. The Brass Ring 

\ Play). North Carolina University, M.A. 

2100. Ronald T. An Original Play 
Entitled Caroline Street. University 
of America, M.F.A. 
2101 Rankin, Martha 
(Play). North Carolina Universitv, M.A. 

2102. Rayburn, Frank Richard. Consolation 
Prize: A Play in Three Acts. University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2103. Rona, Herbert. Man of Mark. Univer- 
sity of Utah, M.A. 

2104. Rosenau, 
\ Trilogy. 
ple University, M.A 
Schmookler, Pauline 
Original Three-Act 
gan State Universitv, M.A 
William 
Original by 
Book. 


Emerson 


Miranda, 


Peters, 
Catholic 
Tree 


Frazer. Sporn 


Anita. Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, (Three Original Plays). Tem- 
K. Tender are the 
Play. Michi 


2105 


Vines, an 


Tracv. As Any 
Donald W. Fowle 
Yale University, 


2106. Schneider 
Lady Should, 
Fssay Production 
M.F.A. 

2107 
Three-Act 
ca, M.F.A 

2108. Severns, The Waltz has Be- 
gun, the Writing and Producing of an Original 
Full Length Play. University of Indiana, M.A 

2109. Sherman, George Lewis. A Study in 
Time, Original Thesis Plav. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 


2110. Stuart, Jr., 


and 


William FE. An 
Catholic University of 


Original 
Ameri- 


Schulte, 
Play. 


James G 


Alfred Joseph. Laird. Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2111. Willis Lloyd. Citv Low-Life 
on the American Stage to 1900. University of 
Ph.D. 

2112. Varenka, Walter Lawrence. Reaching 
for the Stars. Original Thesis Play. Yale Uni 
M.F.A. 
2113. Waldau, 
Original 


Turner, 
Illinois, 
versity, 


Sandman, Solidarity For- 
Play. Yale University, 


Roy 
ever. Thesis 
M.F.A. 
2114. 
Love. 
M.F.A. 
2115. Walsh, 
University, M.F.A. 


The Shadow 
Yale University, 


Harold David. 
Thesis Play. 


Wallace, 
Original 
Norman. Devil’s Due. Yale 

2116. Winchester, O. William. The Alamein 
Box (Play in Three Acts). University of Tulsa, 
M.A. 
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I. Translations 


2117. Haldeman, Benjamin Eugene. A trans- 


lation of La Escuela de los Maridos (School 
for Husbands) of Leandro Fernandez of Mora- 
University of Washington, M.A. 
Kahan, Rae Ellen. Borchert Un- 
Two Translated Plays. University of Wis- 
M.A. 

211g. Martinez, Angelita A Trans- 
lation of the Machado Adaptation of Tirso de 
Molina’s El Condenado por Desconfiado. Cath- 
of America, M.A. 


tin. 

2118 and 
ruh: 
consin, 


English 


olic University 

2120. Morgan, Marta. An English Transla- 
tion of Ugo Betti’s Corruzione Al Palazzo Di 
Guistizia. San Jose State College, M.A. 
Pepperdine, Warren Howard. Beau- 
marchais’ The Barber of Seville: An English 
Version. University of Washington, M.A. 

2122. Schaad, Diana _ Elizabeth. 
Translation. Emerson College, M.A. 


2121. 


Yerma, A 


J. Production 


Ball, 
plete Prompt 
Chekhov. Carnegie 
M.F.A. 

2124. Beck, Martha Ryan. A Comparative 
Study of Prompt Copies of Hamlet Used by 
Garrick, Booth, and Irving. University of Mich- 
igan, Ph.D. 

2125. Beckman, Roberta J. Production Study 
and Text of Tom Taylor’s The Ticket-of-leave 
Man as Presented at Catholic University. Cath- 
America, M.F.A 

2126. Bengelsdorf, Grace Wenett. A Director’ 
Study and Designs for The Alcestis. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, M.A 
Berkowsky, Paul Bernard. 

William Archibald. Essay 
duction Book. Yale Universitv, M.F.A. 
William Donovan. A Pro- 
ducing Director's Study and Prompt Book of 
Davy Crockett, or Be Sure You’re Right Then 
Go Ahead. State University of Iowa, M. A. 

2129. Browns, Irwin. Production and Com- 
plete Prompt Script of House of Bernarda AI- 
ba, by Federico Lorca. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.F.A. 

Clark, Kenneth Robert. A Production 
Yellow. Stanford 


Production and Com- 
Ivanov, by Anton 
of Technology, 


William. 
Script for 
Institute 


2123. 


olic University of 


The Inno- 
Pro- 


2127. 
cents by and 


Bottolfson, 


2128. 


2130. 
Book of 
M.A. 

2131. Craver, William. 
duction Book of Anderson’s 
versity of Texas, M.A. 

2132. Davis, Allen III. 
Herman Heijermans, Essay 
Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 


Peaches University, 


Production and Pro- 
Winterset. Uni- 


The Good Hope by 
and Production 
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2133. DiGiovanni, Paul. A Production Study 
and Text of Christopher Marlowe's Doctor 
Faustus as Presented at Catholic University. 
Catholic University of America, M.F.A. 

2134. Doyle, Sylvia. The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus. University of Denver, M.A. 

2135. Dumais, Harold. Production and Com- 
plete Prompt Script of Heartbreak House, by 
George Bernard Shaw. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.F.A. 

2136. Elliott, Richard Bruce. The Produc- 
tion Methods and Techniques of Our Rugged 
Constitution. Stanford University, M.A. 

2137. Foster, Jeannette C. Commentary and 
Production Text of Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town. Catholic University of America, M.F.A. 

2138. Golden, Edward. Produced and Directed 
Donna Rosita by Lorca. Boston University, 
M.F.A. 

2139. Gousseff, James William. Henry TV" by 
William Shakespeare. Essay and Production 
Book. Yale University, M-.F.A. 

2140. Graham, Gaylord Owen. Photographic 
Reproduction of the Audience Member’s Visual 
Impression of a Stage Production. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, M. A. 


2141. Gross, Gerald. Production and Com 


plete Prompt Script of Thieve’s Carnival, by 


Jean Anouilh. Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, M.F.A. 

2142. Hiatt, Bernard. Produced and Directed 
Summer and Smoke by Tennessee Williams. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2143. Howard, Donald. Human_ Engineer- 
ing in the Theatre. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2144. Howard, Helen. A_ Production and 
Prompt Book of Blood Wedding by Federico 
Lorca. University of Oregon, M.S. 

2145. Kemeny, Alex. Director’s Manual and 
Prompt Book for Jean Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 
38 Adapted from the French by S. N. Behrman. 
University of South Dakota, M.A. 

2146. Kendall, Jack Clark. The Production 
Book for The Flies, by Jean-Paul Sartre. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2147. Kutrzeba, Joseph Stanislaw. An Enemy 
of the People by Henrik Ibsen. Essay and Pro- 
duction Book. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2148. Leahy, Francis L. Director’s Manual 
and Prompt Book for Sir James Barrie’s Qual- 
ity Street. University of South Dakota, M.A. 

2149. Lester, Mrs. Merrill Strother. A  Pro- 
duction and Production Book of Charl Am- 
strong’s Ring Around Elizabeth. Stephen F. 
Austin College, M.A. 

2150. Logan, Nina Davis. A Study and Pro- 
duction Script of Federico Lorca’s Blood Wed- 
ding. North Carolina University, M.A. 
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2151. Montefiore, Gene. Produced and Di- 
rected Carousel by Rogers and Hammerstein. 
Boston University, M.F.A. 

2152. Murphy, Donn B. A Production Text 
of William Shakespeare’s Macbeth as Produced 
at Georgetown University. Catholic University 
of America, M.A. 

2153. Quenzel, George Quay. A_ Director's 
Study and Designs for The Bacchae by Furi 
pides. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2154. Rankin, Gladys Ivor. A Directed Study 
and Production of Miss Austen’s Story. Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, M.A. 

2155. Rathbun, Gilbert L. Production Book 
for an Original Musical. Cross Your Fingers. 
Catholic University of America, M.F.A. 

2156. Robertson, Doris. Produced and Di 
rected Angel Street. Boston University, M.F.A. 

2157- Ross, Nancy. A Prompt Book and Pro- 
duction Thesis of Electra, a Play by Hugo 
Hofmannsthal. State College of Washing- 
M.A. 

Rubenis, Arturs. 
ed Thunder Rock by Robert 
M.F.A. 

Schneider, Constance H. A Production 
Study and Text of William Shakespeare's 
Hamlet as Presented at Catholic University. 
Catholic University of America, M-F.A. 

2160. Sundquist, Don Steven. Director's 
Manual and Prompt Book for Maxwell Ander- 
of the Thousand Days. University 


von 
ton, 
Produced and Direct- 
Ardrey. Boston 


2158. 


University, 


2159. 


son's Anne 
of South Dakota, M.A. 

Toland, John R. Production Study 
and Text of Shakespeare’s Tempest as Pre- 
sented at Catholic University. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

Widell, Harvey. Produced and Direct- 
ed Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. 
M.-F.A. 

Zigouras, Arthur. The Servant of Two 
Masters by Carlo Goldoni. Essay and Produc 
Book. Yale University, M-.F.A. 


2161. 


2162. 


Boston University, 


21693. 
tion 


THEATRE IN Its SoctaL FUNCTION 


\. The Religious Theatre 

2164. Allen, Alice R. A Survey of Church 
Drama in the U. S. University of Wisconsin. 
MSS. 

2165. Christensen, Jack Arden A Study 
of the Dramatic Elements in the Rituals of 
the Indians of American Southwest. University 
of Utah, MS. 

2166. Donovan, Sr. Marie Gerard. Theo- 
logical Symbols in the Plays of T. S. Eliot. 
Catholic of America, M.A. 


Ill. THe 


University 
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2167. Gillespie, Rhoda Anne. An Analysis 
of Successful Broadway Plays Presented from 
1919-1920 through 1939-1940 for the Purpose 
of Classifying Those Which Utilized Religion 
as Basic Material for Conflict. University of 
Indiana, M.A 

2168. Harton, Helen Lorraine. An Historical 
Analytical and Interpretative Study of Educa- 
Michigan Protes- 
Arts College. 


tional Theatre Programs in 
tant Church-Related Liberal 
Northwestern Universitv, Ph.D 

2169. Lapkass, Nikolajs. The Attitude of the 
Early Christians Toward the Theatre from the 
Beginning to the Middle of the Sixth Century. 
University of Indiana, M.A. 

2170. Whitt, John. An Analysis of Contem- 
porary Religious Drama. Northern Illinois State 


University, M.S. 


B. The Political Theatre 

Bruce L. A Study of Major 
Relationship to Selected 
University of Michigan, 


2171. Nary, 
Lincoln Dramas in 
Lincoln Biographies. 
Ph.D. 


C. The Educational Theatre 


2172. Borck, Ralph Wellington. A Studv of 
the Educational Scene and its Equipment. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. 

2173. Brown, Marice Collins. A Selected List 
of Plays for High School Production, with Sug- 
gestions for Staging. Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, M.A. 

2174. Burkett, Charles R. A Forty Minute 
Classroom Adaptation of Enoch Arden. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, M.A. 
Chambers, Robert E. 
Learning or Play? A 
Situations. 


Creative Dra- 
study of three 
Ohio State 


2175- 
matics: 
Educational 
Universitv, M.A. 

2176. Daubenspeck, Robert William. The 
Teaching of Technical Production and Light- 
Undergraduate Level (Volumes I 
and II) Yale University, M.F.A. 

2177. Ditton, William Richard. An _ Investi- 
gation of College and University Theatre Pub- 
licity Practices in the United States. Purdue 
University, M.A. 

McWhinney, Michael Calder. Facilities 
for the Theatre Arts Program in a University. 
University of Virginia, M.A. 

2179. Milan, Grevdon P. Problems for the 
High School Actor. College of the Pacific. Vf.A 

2180. Stradinger, Rudy. Recommended One- 
Act Plays for High School Use. University of 
Wyoming, M.A. 

2181. Wear, Elizabeth. The Method of Work 
of the Baylor Theatre with a Critical Analvsis 


Informal 


ing on the 


2178 
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of the Production of Othello. Baylor Univer- 
sity, M.A. 

2182. Westphal, Katherine. An 
Selected Plays Suitable for Production in High 
School Junior College. San Jose State 


College, 


Analysis of 


and 
M.A. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 

2183. Korf, Jean Prinz. The use of Standard 
Theatrical Skills in the Three 
Short Scenes Acted by Brent- 
wood Neuro-psychiatric Hospital. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2184. Pierini, Patricia Maries. Application of 
Creative Dramatics to Speech Therapy. Stanford 
M.A 


Presentation of 
Patients of the 


University 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
2185. Bement, Jr., Merlin Edwin. The De- 
sign of the Stage Settings for Two Children’s 
Theatre Touring Plays. Michigan State Uni- 
versity, M.A 
Braithwaite. Marv R. Study of 
American Local Legends for Children’s Thea- 
tre. Michigan State Universitv. M.A 
Chiara, Carmen L. A Study of the Ed- 
Through 
Plan of 
University of 


2186. 


2185 
2187. 
ucational Value of Children’s Theatre 
Production 


Catholic 


A Dramatization and 
The Happy Prince. 
America, M.A 

2188. Devolve, Robert F. The 
Aggressive Film and Television Content Upon 
Children’s Norms and 
Film Uni- 
versity, 


Function of 


Perceptions of Social 
Characters. 


and Television Boston 
M.S 
Hardwick. 
Presentation of a 
Universitv, M-.F.A. 
Kremer, Lester R. Children’s Theatre 
as Produced by High Schools. University of 
South Dakota, M.A. 

21g1. Pantenburg, Sr., Rosaleen. 4 Critical 
Analvsis of Four Successful Plays for Children’s 
Theatre. Catholic University of America. M.A. 

2192. Schwartz, Dorothy Thames. A History 
of the Children’s Theatre Conference, 1944-1955. 
University of Alabama, M. A. 

2193. Sonnenburg, Walter. Hans and the 
Tulip, a Two Act Play for Children 
sitv of Denver, M.A 
Tabscott. 


The 
Children’s Play 


Composition 
Ohio 


218q. Marv. 


and 


21g0 


Univer- 


The Criteria for 
of Five Children’s 
M.A. 


2194. Jeanne. 
Evaluation 


Plavs. Stanford Universitv, 


and Analvsis 


F. The Community Theatre 
2195. Abrams, Dolores. A History of the 
Palo Alto Community Theatre, 1931-1936. Stan- 
M.A. 
Donald 


ford University 


2196. Blake, Henry. A_ Descriptive 
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Study of the Flint Community Players. Michi- 


gan State University, M. A. 

2197. Fasnaugh. Charles W. A. Study of the 
History and Organization of the Toledo Reper- 
toire Little Theatre. Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2198. Leecing, 
Ana Community 
University, M.A. 


Albert. The Santa 
(1920-1927) Stanford 


Walden 
Plavers 


G. The Commercial Theatre 

2199. Bristow, Eugene Kerr. “Look Out for 
Saturday Night”; A Social History of Pro- 
fessional Variety Theatre in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 1859-1880. State University of 
Ph.D. 

2200. Doe, Andrew 
Plays in the American 
University of Washington, M.A. 

2201. Estes, Vergie Sue. An Analysis of the 
Magazine The Playgoer and Society Illustrated. 
Louisiana State University, M.A. 

Henneke, Ben Graf. The Playgoer in 
University of 


Iowa, 


Sean 
Professional 


Edwin. O'Casey’s 


Theatre. 


2202. 
America Illinois, 
Ph.D. 

2203. Smith, Milo LeRoy. The Independent 
and Partnership Theatrical Business Carcers of 
Marc Alonzo Klaw and Abraham _ Lincoln 
Erlanger, University of Oregon, M. A. 

Van Buskirk, David. The Plays of 
John Galsworthy on the New York Professional 
Stage. University of Washington, M.A. 
Walton, William. A History of Profes- 
sional Theatre at “The Oliver” in Lincoln, 
Nebraska (1897-1918). University of Nebraska, 
M.A. 


2204. 


2205. 


H. The Theatre 

2206. Florentino, Priscilla S. Basic Types of 
Drama in the Philippines During the Spanish 
Domination (1521-1898). University of Michi- 
gan, M.A. 

2207. Lenenski, Michael. The Ukranian The- 
atre: An Historical Appraisal (1619-1919). Kent 
State University, M.A. 

2208. Ruys, Constance. The Netherlands Na- 
Theatre: 1945-1955. Stanford University 


International 


tional 


Ph.D. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 

220g Castonguay, Pierre. Cross-Culture and 
Cross-Period Studies on Motion Pictures: Some 
Problems in Feasibility. Boston University, M.S. 

2210. Connolly, Richard L. Predictability of 
Stereotyped Cowboy Films. Boston University, 
MS. 

2211. Dartford, Harry. A Motion 
Script and Preproduction Report on Pitfalls in 


Picture 
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Real Estate Practice. University of California 
at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2212. Hatch, Lawrence Arlo. Research 

and the Production of a Film of the Secondary 
\rea of Ichthyology. University 
of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 
Reynolds, Charles R. The Use of Mo- 
tion Picture Visual Techniques in Live Dra- 
matic Television Production. University of 
Michigan, M.A. 

2214. Schloss, Henry. The Los Angeles Toy 
as the Subject for a Motion 
Development of the 
of California at 


into 
Level in the 


221%. 


Loan Program 
Picture—Research 
Plan. 
M.A. 
B. Radio 

2215. Irving, Marcia. An Experimental In- 
vestigation on the Relationship Between Con- 
Ability to Predict 
Boston University, M.S. 
Allen Richard. The Produc- 
tion of Candid Classroom: A Series of Sixteen 
Educational Radio Programs. Stanford Univer- 
M.A 

2217. Parsons, John Donald. A_ Descriptive 
Analvsis of the Sales Department's Contribu- 
a Metropolitan Independent Radio 
University of California at Los An- 


and 
Production University 


Los Angeles 


formity and Stereotyped 
Radio-Serial Plot 


2216. Linscheid. 


sity. 


tions in 
Station. 
geles, M.A. 

Welch, Rae. 
of Virginia, 


Ten Radio Plavs. Uni- 


M.A. 


2218. 
versity 
C. Television 


\llen, Roger C. Producing a One-Act 
University of Wisconsin, 


2219. 
Play on 
M.S. 


2220. 


Television. 


Benedict, John Gordon. The Relation- 
ship of Realism to Probability in the Television 
Plays of Paddy Chavefsky. Stanford University, 
M.A. 

2221. Bowman, Ned Alan. The Design and 
Plans for a Unit Setting for Classroom Tele- 
vision Productions. State University of Iowa, 
M.A. 

2222. Dager, Eleanor Todd. A_ Descriptive 
Study of the Development of Educational Tele- 
vision Production and Policy at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, 1950-54. University 
of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2229. Dowling, Edith Morris. A 
Certain Television 
Wayne University, M.A. 

2224. Gumpert, Gary. The Problems In- 
volved in the Television Adaption of Katherine 
Anne Porter's Wine. Michigan State 
Universitv, M.A. 

2225. Herlinger, Paul. Production Problems 
in TV Opera. University of Michigan, M.A. 


study of 
Make-Up. 


Problems in 


Noon 
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2226. Sister Kevin Marie I.H.M. (Hannon). 2228. Orser, Franklin Earle. A Survey of 
An Adaptation of The Necklace for Television. American Television Comedy Writers, 1956. 
Michigan State University, M.A. Ohio State University, M.A. 

2227. Newman, Robert. A Dramatic Adapta- 2229. Sample, William D. A Survey of Play 
tion for Television of Pushkin’s Prose Tale Directing Techniques Used in the Production 
“An Amateur Peasant Girl.” University of of the Contemporary “Live” Television Play. 
Michigan, M.A. Pennsylvania State University, M.A. 


The First Study of the Actor 


The power of a true inflection of the voice is incalculable, and all the 
picturesque exteriors in the world will not move an audience like one cry given 
with the right intonation. Articulation therefore should be the first study of the 
actor.—Constant Coquelin, Actors and Acting. 


The Real and the False 


That which is dramatic in human nature is the passionate, emotional, 
humorous element, the simplest portion of our composition, after our mere in- 
stincts, to which it is closely allied; and this has no relation whatever, beyond its 
momentary excitement and gratification, to that which imitates it, and is its 
theatrical reproduction; the dramatic is the real, of which the theatrical is the 
false—Frances Anne Kemble, On the Stage. 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Does hungry man read long description of food? 
Does eager lover get tow1. gossip describe his love? 

Bring me no critic or report— 

First I savor and embrace the play. 
After eating, bring me recipe from kitchen— 

Not fully mine until I know how made. 
After loving, bring me poet’s analysis— 

With a net I recapture each curve, each smile. 
After seeing, bring me critic’s account— 

With handy handle I examine whole play. 


A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OFFERING TRAINING IN CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE AND CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


AGNES HAAGA* 


During 1952 and 1953 the College 
Curriculum Survey Committee of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference made a 
survey of the colleges and universities in 
the United States in an attempt to ascer- 
tain the quantity, nature, and extent 
of Children’s Theatre curricular activ- 
ities. The Committee's findings were 
published in the Educational Theatre 
Journal, March, 1954. 

It was immediately evident that a sup- 
plement was necessary to make the Di- 
rectory more complete. The present Di- 
rectory (revised as of January 10, 1958) 
represents 2806 questionnaires and 855 
replies. It has been compiled and edited 
with the cooperation of Rosemary Sav- 
age, University of Washington, and 
Werdna Finley (Mrs. Robert C.), Junior 
Programs, Olympia, Washington. 

Of primary interest is the fact that 
colleges and universities listed in the 
Directory have grown in number from 
127 in the 1954 Directory to 220 in the 
1957 Directory. Of the 220 institutions 
listed in this report as having programs, 
partial programs, or occasional pro- 


Agnes Haaga is Director of Creative Dramatics, 
School of Drama, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

*For the College Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee. The original committee was composed 
of Mouzon Law, Chairman, Richard G. Adams, 
Jed H. Davis, Jeanne Dawson, Agnes Haaga, 
Kathryn Kayser, James Popovich, Stanley Raiff. 


grams, 50 are listed as offering courses in 
Ceative Dramatics were listed in 
1954 Directory); 37 are listed as offering 
courses in Children’s Theatre (15 in 
1954); 37 are listed as offering both 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics courses (18 in 1954). 


(20 


Thirteen institutions listed Children’s 
Theatre as a part of a course; 103 listed 
Creative Dramatics as a part of course 
or study. Ninety-three institutions offer 
graduate work in the area of children’s 
drama, Ninety-eight offer laboratory 
program with children for observation 
and/or practice teaching experience. 
(42 were listed in 1954). 

Twelve institutions have productions 
only; one listed work in 
either Children’s 
Dramatics; 11 listed 
ductions. 


occasional 
Theatre or Creative 
occasional pro- 


Key to the Directory 

1. An asterisk preceding the name of 
the institution indicates that the 
work offered may be taken for grad- 
uate credit. 
Name of college or university, city 
in which it is located, name of per- 
son in charge of the Children’s 
Theatre or Creative Dramatics pro- 
gram, Department in which the pro- 
cram is offered. 
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Titles of specific courses; titles of 
courses of which formal or informal 
children’s drama are a part; and, in 
some cases, directly related courses. 
4. Description — of class 
and/or workshop in which children 


laboratory, 


participate. 
5. Description of Children’s Theatre 
production activities. 


THE DIRECTORY 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING 
TRAINING IN CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
AND CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham 
Dorothy T. Schwartz, Department of Exten- 
sion, Speech and Drama. 

Creative Drama; Theatre for Children; 
ative Arts. 
Students observe 

tion classes of children in extension center 
Two productions each year; four perform- 
ances. 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery 
Martha Rankin, Department of Speech. 


Cre- 


and work with demonstra- 


Story Telling and Creative Dramatics. 
Two productions each vear; two perform- 
ances. 


Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Walker, Department of English. 
6 out of 24 lectures on cre- 


Emma C. 
Fxpressive Arts 
ative dramatics). 
University of Alabama, 
Marion Galloway, Head of Theatre Depart- 

ment. 
Theatre for children 
Students observe demonstration 
children. 
One summer production. 


Tuscaloosa 


(summer semester). 
classes of 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Tempe 
Mary Morris Lavin, Department of Speech 
and Drama. 
Children’s Theatre. 
with children 


Creative Dramatics; 

Demonstration classes 
elementary schools. 

One production each year; 
ances, 


from 


three perform- 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Leona Scott, Department of Speech. 
Children’s Theatre unit in play production 


course. Creative Dramatics allied with activ- 
ities course for elementary teachers. 
Demonstration school used as laboratory. 
One production each year; two performances. 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
T. L. Headley, Department of Speech. 


Activities for Youth In Schools 


Dramatic 
creative dramatics). 
Southern State College, Magnolia 
Stella Smith, Department of Speech-Fine Arts. 
Children’s Literature (6 out of 36 lectures 
on creative dramatics). 
Practice teaching required. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Department of Elementary Education. 
Construction and Dramatic Play for Young 


Children (about ‘4th creative dramatics). 


CALIFORNIA 

Chico State College, Chico 
Ralph E. Margetts, Language Arts 
Lloyd S. Jones, Department of Drama. 


Division. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Some 

college's 


experience at the 
ele- 


teaching 
school 


practice 
training and in city 
mentary schools 

One production each year; one performance. 

Claremont Claremont 

Mr. Cornell, Department of Speech. 

New Applications of Speech Techniques in 
the Elementary Secondary Classroom 
about 1/z2o0th creative dramatics). 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland 

James Haran, Department of English. Speech 
and Drama. 

Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre 

Laboratory for grammar school children in 
children’s theatre. 

One production; six performances. 

Fresno State College, Fresno 

Philip Walker, Department of Speech. 

Dramatization in Elementary Education. 

One production; six performances. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach 

W. David Sievers, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 

Children’s Theatre (two units); Speech Arts 


College, 


and 


in the Elementary School (‘4th creative 
dramatics). 
Department facilities used by community 


children’s theatre. 
Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 


Sciences, Los Angeles 


Mr. Stansell, Department of Speech and 


Drama. 
Speech and Dramatic Activities in Elementary 
dramatics.) 


about creative 


Schools 
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Mills College, Oakland 
Louise Stephens, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s 
Script writing and production. 
Students work with off-campus groups. 
One production each year; two performances. 


Theatre; 


*Occidental College, Los Angeles 

Omar M. Paxson, Department of Speech. 

Creative Dramatics (two courses). 

Demonstration classes and practice teaching 
experience with children. 

One production each year. 

*San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Burdette Fitzgerald, Department of Creative 
Arts. 

Children’s Theatre, Projects in the Field of 
Children’s Theatre; Children’s Theatre 
Production; Writing of Plays for Children; 
Creative Dramatics, Children’s Literature 
and Creative Dramatics. 

Laboratory School in connection with the 
College. Classes for children from grades 
one to six. 

One production each year; six performances. 
One touring production; fifteen to twenty 
performances. 

*San Jose State College, San Jose 


John R. Kerr, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics 


(two 
courses). 
Demonstration classes with children. 
Two productions a year; four performances. 
*Stanford University, Stanford 
Norman Philbrick, Department 
and Drama. 
Virginia Opsvig, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics. 
Classes with Children. 
Variable number of productions each vear. 


of Speech 


University of California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara 
Miss Leonard, Miss Van Deman, Departments 
of Education and Speech (cooperatively). 
Dramatics and Music in Early Childhood. 
*University of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 
Mel Helstein, Department of Theatre Arts. 
Richard Adams, Department of Theatre Arts. 
Children’s Theatre (2 units); Creative Dra- 
matics (2 units). 
Children’s classes in creative dramatics; 
work with children 


lab- 
oratory for adults to 


in creative dramatics. 
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One production each year in conjunction with 
Los Angeles Junior Programs; number of 
performances varies. 

University of Redlands, Redlands 
Albert Johnson, Department of Speech and 

Drama. 

Drama and Speech for Teachers (14 creative 
dramatics). 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Department of Drama, Howard Banks. 
Theatre for Children; Creative Speech Activ- 

ities (‘4 creative dramatics). 

One production each year; twelve perform- 
ances. 

Yuba College, Marysville 
Donald FE. Butler. 

No courses. One production each year; three 
performances. 


COLORADO 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Department of Speech and Drama. 
Children’s Theatre (1/3 creative dramatics). 

*University of Denver, Denver 

Campton Bell, Kathryn E. Kayser, Depart- 
ment of Theatre. 

Children’s Theatre; Dramatic Activities in 
the Schools (2 courses about 14 creative 
dramatics), Drama Workshop for Children 
in Creative Dramatics (serves as demonstra- 
tion). 

Teaching Experience in Creative Dramatics 
offered. 

Offers a major in Children’s Theatre. 

Two productions each year; two perform- 
ances. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison 

Jess W. Gern, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 

No courses. 

One production each year; five performances 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury 
Virginia T. Brown, Extension Division. 
Creative Dramatics; Dramatics for Children; 

Poetry for Children; Children’s Literature. 
Demonstration classes with children from ele- 
mentary schools. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 
Brobury P. Ellis, Department of English. 
Language Arts in the Elementary School 
(some creative Dramatics). 

Art Department teaches puppetry and_pro- 
duces puppet plays for children. 
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DELAWARE 
Newark 
Department of 


University of Delaware, 
C. Robert Kase, 
Arts and Speech 

Children’s Theatre 


ing, direction 


Dramatic 


courses in act 
Students 


(part of 
production). 
participation in 


and 


receive credit for 


children’s plays 
One production each year; twenty-one per- 


formances (1g on tour). 


District oF CoLumBIA 


George Washington University, Washington, 


Marjorie M. Prussing, Department of Speech. 


Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theatre 
one hour per week of student teaching). 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Anne Cooke, Department of Drama. 
Dramatics (about creative 
creative 


A 
non-credit course in 
through 


ducational 
dramatics); a 
community 


dramatics is offered 


education. 


FLORIDA 
Stetson University, Deland 
Department of Speech and Drama. 
Children’s Theatre (about 14 creative dra- 
matics). 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Barbara E. Dodson, Department of Speech 
(about \ creative 
(‘Ath creative dra- 


Dramatics 
Acting 


Recreational 
dramatics); 
matics). 


GEORGIA 
University of Georgia, Athens 
James E. Popovich, Department of Speech 
and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics for Children; a second 
course, Teaching of Speech and Drama, is 
1gth creative dramatics. 


IDAHO 
College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Education Department 
Creative Dramatics, (summer session only). 
Idaho State College, Pocatello 
Vio Mae Powell, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Demonstration classes with children. 
Productions occasionally. 
Ricks College, Rexburg 
Aaron A. Roylance, Department of Language 
Arts. 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Literature. 
One production each vear; three perform- 


ances 
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ILLINOIS 
College of St. 
Sister M. 
Creative 


Francis, Joliet 
Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 
with children; 


Fernando, 
Dramatics; 
Demonstration classes prac- 
tice teaching opportunity. 
Three productions each year; two perform- 
ances of each 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 

J. Glenn Ross, Department of Speech. 

Creative Dramatics 

Classes with children used for demonstration 

and practice teaching. 

Illinois State Normal University, Norman 

Mabel Clare Allen and Margaret Parret 

partment of Speech. 

Children’s Drama (elective practice teaching 
in the demonstration school); Experiencing 
Books through Speech Activities (14 crea- 

dramatics). 


De- 


tive 
Knox College, Galesburg 
Department of Speech 
No. courses 
Three productions each year; two to three 


and Theatre Arts. 


performances. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 
Mary Huston Rhodes, Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 

Two productions each year; ten to twenty 
performances each. 

Monticello College, Alton 
Solveig W. Sullivan, Drama Department. 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics. 
Saturday Morning Children’s Theatre Work- 

shop 
One production each year; two performances. 

Mundelein College, Chicago 

Sister Mary Jeanelle, Department of Drama 
and Speech. 

Children’s Dramatics (about 4 creative dra- 
matics); Drama in the Secondary Schools. 

A Children’s Theatre workshop is conducted 
during the summer sessions. 

Productions occasionally. 
*National College of Education, Evanston 
Robert Hobbs, Department of English. 
Dramatic Art in the Elementary School (% 
creative dramatics). 

Practice teaching if desired. 

One production each year; eight to ten per- 
formances. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 

DeKalb 
W. J. O'Connell, Raymond Wilderman, De- 
partment of Speech. 
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Laboratory classes with children in Training 
School of college. One course, a combina- 
tion of Story-Telling, Creative Dramatics, 
Choral Speaking, and the Children’s The 
atre required of all elementary majors. 
One course similar in content to the above 
offered to Speech Correction Majors. 
Oral Interpretation and Creative Dramatics 

(34). 

*Northwestern University, Evanston 
Rita Criste, School of Speech. 

Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre: In- 
terpretation of Children’s Literature; In- 
dependent Study in Children’s Theatre and 
Creative Dramatics. 

Two hundred or classes 
dramatics in fifteen public schools used 
for observation and practice teaching. 

Three productions each year; six perform- 

ances of each for elementary and intermedi- 


more in creative 


ate grades. 

Three productions each year; four perform- 
ances of each for primary and _ preschool 
age. 

In addition to the above program, two ele- 

speech classes include creative 
(1/1oth), Marcella Oberle, In- 


mentary 
dramatics 
structor. 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago 
Florence Baker, Department of Education. 
Creative Expression: Dramatic. 

Rockford College, Rockford 
Department of Education and Child Develop- 

ment. 
Teaching of Creative Activities for Children 
(about 1 creative dramatics). 

*Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Archibald McLeod, Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre, Story Telling and Chil- 

dren’s Literature. 
Creative Dramatics 
of Education. 
Work with children may be 
University Training School. 
Three productions each year; five perform- 
ances each. 


offered by Department 


done in the 


*University of Illinois, Urbana 


Wesley Swanson, Maxine Anglin, Depart- 
ment of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics for Children; Theatre 


for the Child Audience. (Both courses of- 
fered only in the summer session at pres- 
ent). 
Demonstration class of twenty-five children. 
One production each year; three perform- 


ances. 
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INDIANA 

Butler University, Indianapolis 
Ralph C. Graetz, Department of Elementary 

Education. 

Course in Children’s Literature, Story Tell- 
ing and Dramatization (about !4th creative 
dramatics). 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
E. S. Strother, Department of English 
Speech for Elementary Teacher 

ative dramatics). 


th cre- 


Earlham College, Richmond 

Department of Education and Psychology. 
the Elementary School 
dramatics.) 


Arts in 
1/1oth 


Language 
(about creative 
*Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Lillian Masters, Speech Department 
Children’s Theatre; Junior Theatre Prob- 
lems; Story Telling; Storytelling and Cre- 
ative Dramatics; Materials and Background 
of Children’s Literature. 
Classes of children in Laboratory School 
available for work in Creative Dramatics. 
Three productions each year; seven perform- 
ances of each. 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Lee Norvelle, Department of Speech and 
Theatre. 
Creative Dramatics and Children’s 
(not offered at present). 
One production each year; two performances. 


Theatre 


Manchester College, North Manchester 
James Overholt, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 


Marian College, Indianapolis 


Sister Mary Kevin, Department of Fduca- 
tion. 

Speech Arts for Children (about 14 creative 
dramatics). 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods 
Sister Mary 
and Drama. 
Storytelling and Creative Dramatics. 
Demonstration class in Creative Dramatics. 
One production each year; one performance. 


Olive, Department of Speech 


Iowa 
Clarke College, Dubuque 

Sister Mary Xavierbum, Speech and Drama 
Department. 

Verse Speaking and Creative Dramatics (1%); 
Play Production Project; Children’s Liter- 
ature. 

Children’s 


session only 


summer 


classes 
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One each year; four 


ances. 


production perform- 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 
Chester J. Webb, Director, Cornell Theatre. 
Dramatic Art Course includes children’s 


theatre and creative dramatics. 
One production each year; two performances 


*Drake University, Des Moines 

3oynton, Drama Department 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre. 
Students observe and assist in classes of chil- 


Portia 


dren four to eighteen years of age. 


Five productions each year; two perform- 


ances of each plus tours. 


Ames 
srandt, Department of English and 


Towa State College, 
Frank I 
Speech 
Children’s 
duction 
One 


formances. 


Theatre included in Play Pro- 
Course 


production each year; one or two per- 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Elaine McDavitt, Department of Languages, 
Speech and Literature. 
Dramatics for Elementary Teachers. 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
Frederic W. Hils, Department of Speech. 
Formal Dramatics for Chil- 


Creative and 


dren 
Wartburg College, Waverly 
C. W. Dickson, Department of Speech. 
No courses 
One production each year; two performances. 


KANSAS 
College 
dD. W 
Drama 
Children’s Theatre Workshop. 
One production each year; two performances. 
*Kansa 
Karl 
Children’s 


of Emporia, Emporia 
McCaffrey, Department of Speech and 


State Teachers College, Emporia 


Bruder, Speech Department. 


Theatre; Advanced Children’s 


Theatre; Story Telling 
School 


demonstration and_ practical 


Classes of children in Laboratory 
available for 
work 

Marymount College, Salina 

Michael Ann, Department of Speech 

Drama. 

Methods of Teaching Dramatic Art 


creative dramatics). 


Sister 
and 
(1/1oth 


Saint Mary College, Xavier 
Department of Drama and Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 


*University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Sally Six, Department of Speech and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre. 
these 
classes involved in formal play productions 


Classes of children for observation; 
also. 
Two productions each year; five or six per- 


formances. 


KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore 
James Young, Department of Speech. 
Creative 
Classes of 


Dramatics. 
children for demonstration 
practice teaching. 
*Morehead State College, Morehead 
W. F. Covington, Department of Drama 
Speech 
Workshop in School Drama (about 
ative dramatics). 
Work with children may be 


College Training School. 


done in 
One production each year; two performances. 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono 
Wofford G. Gardner, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre (sum- 
mer session only). 
Creative labora- 


Drama class for children; 


tory for teachers. 


MARYLAND 
*John Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Frances Cary Bowen, Speech and Drama De- 
partment. 
Workshop in School Dramatic Activities; 
Speech Improvement for Children. 
The University maintains a Children’s Edu- 
Theatre which provides 
tory experience for students. 
Fight 
to five performances of each. 
State Teachers College, Fostburg 

Edith E. Departments of Eng- 
lish and Education 

Methods of Teaching the Elementary School 
Child all Language Arts, 
Children’s (about 1/ioth crea- 
tive dramatics.) 


cational labora- 


to ten productions each vear; three 


Humphrey 


Phases of the 
Literature 


Three productions each year. 
State Teachers College, Towson 
Richard G. Fallon, Department of English. 
Children’s Theatre (14 creative dramatics). 
Classes of children from the Campus School. 
One production each year; three perform- 
ances. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston 
Frances W. Sidlauskas, 
Arts. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Northwestern University, Boston, 15 
Vesta Vander Werf, Department of Educa- 
tion. 
Creative Arts in Elementary Schools. 
Regis College, Weston 
Sister M. Ernesta, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Classroom dramatics; three weeks of practice 
teaching. 
*School of Public Relations and Communica- 
Boston 
Mavis McGrew. 
Children’s Theatre Workshop. 
Five productions each year; three to six per 
formances of each. 


Division of Theatre 


tions, 


Smith College, Northampton 
Blanche Muldrow, Department of Speech. 
Oral Interpretation of Children’s Literature 
(4% creative dramatics). 
Tufts University, Medford 
Edith Steinberg, Department of Drama and 
Speech. 
Children’s Theatre (14 creative dramatics). 
Wheelock College, Boston 
Betty Bobp. 
Productions. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 
William Work, Department of English-Speech. 
Dramatics for Elementary Grades (about 1% 

creative dramatics). 


*Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Jed H. Davis, Department of Speech. 

Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics for 
Children; Studies in Theatre Practice; 
Story Telling; Honors Course. 

Students in Creative Dramatics classes ob- 
serve two children’s classes each week. Chil- 
dren’s Theatre students work in the Mich- 
igan State University Children’s Theatre 
which tours with adults in the cast. The 
Toyshop Theatre which has approximately 
200 child members, serves as a laboratory 
for working with children in 
plays. 

Three productions each year; 14-17 perform- 
ances (trouping); three performances in 
Toy Shop Theatre. 


their own 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette 
Martha Beaman, Department of Drama. 
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Dramatics for Elementary Schools (about 4 
creative dramatics). 
Wayne University, Detroit 
T. C. Andurs, Department of Speech 
Creative Dramatics. 
*Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 
Zack York, Department of Speech; Ann Shaw. 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre; 
Speech for Elementary Grades (about % 
creative dramatics). 
Summer Classes for Children. 
Creative Dramatics Classes in Campus School. 
3 productions each year; 2 to 4 perform- 
ances. 


MINNESOTA 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn 
Sister Colman, O.S.B. 
No courses offered. 
One production; one performance. 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Minn. 
Donald W. Stubbs, Department of Speech 
and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics for Children; 10 hours of 
practice teaching. 
Macalester College, St. Paul 
Douglas Hatfield, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Speech for Elementary 
creative dramatics). 
One production each year; & to 11 perform- 


Teachers (about 1/8 


ances. 

State Teachers College, Bemidji 

Earle Winters, Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art. 

Creative Dramatics in the 
opportunity 

State Teachers College, Mankato 
Marceline Erickson, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Department of Professional Education Courses. 
Children’s Literature 1/zoth creative 

dramatics). 

State Teachers College, Winona 
Dorothy E. Magnus, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 

*Lniversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Kenneth L. Graham, Department of Speech 

and Theatre Arts. 

Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics 

Demonstration classes with children 
University Elementary School. 

Two productions each year; thirteen to four- 
teen performances. 

*University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Harold L. Hayes, Department of Speech. 


School: some 


for practice teaching. 


(about 


from 
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Creative Dramatics. 
Classes with children in Laboratory School. 
two perform- 


Iwo productions each year; 


ances. 


MISSISAPPI 

Mississippi College, Clinton 
Nelly Magee. 

Children’s Theatre. 
Mississippi Southern College. Hattiesburg 
John B. Mullin, Jr. 

Children’s Theatre. 

Through Division of Speech Arts (Paul D. 
Brandes). Course-Teaching Speech in the 
Elementary Schools includes 1% creative 

dramatics. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 
Frances M. Bailey, Speech Department. 

No courses. 

One production each year; one performance. 


Missouri 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
Keith Doss, Speech Department. 
No courses. 

One production each year; two or three per- 
formances. 
Northeast Missouri State 

Kirksville 
Elizabeth Worrell, Department of Language 
and Literature. 
Creative Dramatics. 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 
Ralph Fulsom, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 


Teachers College, 


*St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Rev. R. A. Johnston, S.J., Department of 
Speech. 
Speech Activities—Elementary (about !4 cre 
ative dramatics); Children’s Theatre; Work- 


shop in Creative Dramatics and Children’s 
Plays. 
Saturday 


classes in dramatics for 


taught at the 


morning 
grade school children are 
University. 
Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 
Irene Coger, Department of Speech. 
Speech for the Classroom (about 14 creative 
dramatics). 
One production each year; six performances. 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
Patricia MclIlrath, Department of Drama; 
Ann Viola. 
Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics; 
Creative Dramatics in Religious Education 
offered through extension. 


Children’s groups in creative dramatics for 
observation and practice teaching. 
Iwo productions each year; fourteen 


per- 


formances. 


MONTANA 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings 
Rav J. Harshtield, Department of English. 
Drama Activity for Children; practice teach- 
ing in the laboratory school. 
University of Montana, Missoula 
Has on occasion offered extension courses in 


creative dramatics. 


NEVADA 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
Department of Speech. 
Dramatics for 
Schools. 


Elementary and Secondary 


NEw JERSEY 


Douglass College, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick 
Anette L. Wood 
Department. 


Speech and Dramatic Art 
Creative Dramatics 

Practice teaching with children. 

One production each year; two performances. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 

Hilda S$. Wagner. Department of Speech. 
about 
(about 


Speech in the Elementary School 
creative dramatics); Children’s Plavs 
creative dramatics) 


NEW 
Veu 
John Hershel; Drama Department. 


Mexico A & M College, State College 
Children’s Theatre. 
One 


ances 


production each year; two perform- 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
Department of Drama; Edwin Snapp, Gene 
Yell. 
No courses. 
One production each year; six performances. 


New YorK 

* Adelphi College, Garden City 
Grace Stanistreet, Arts Division and Educa- 
uon. 

Children’s Theatre Workshop; Creative Dra- 
matics; Creative Arts in Elementary Ed- 
ucation. 

The Adelphi Children’s Theatre conducts an 
integrated art program for children from 
six to fifteen vears of age. Students taking 
courses have the opportunity to observe 
and to work with children in this program. 


Occasional productions. 
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Alfred University. Alfred 

C. Duryea Smith, HI, Director; Linda Napo- 
lin, Assistant Director Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Production. 

No courses. 

Summer classes for children in creative dra- 
matics climaxed by a production. 

*Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Paul Kozelka, Teachers College of Columbia 
University; Aurand Harris. 

Creative Dramatics (only in summer); Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 

Classes with children available for observa- 
tion and practical work. 

One production each year; five to seven per- 
formances. 

*Cornell University, Ithaca 

H. D. Albright, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 

Creative Dramatics for Children (offered ir- 
regularly in the Child Development and 
Family Relations Department). 

Laboratory classes with children. 

One production every few years; three to four 
performances. 

*Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island 

Bernard Beckerman, Department of Drama: 
Esthler Bialo. 

Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre (both 
included in courses on Theatre Methods). 

Children’s demonstration groups. 

*Hunter College, New York 

Dorothy Gillam Baker, Department of Speech 
and Dramatics. 

Children’s Theatre (course includes crea- 
tive dramatics and practical work with 
children; same groups used for observation 
purposes). 

Ithaca College, Ithaca 

Eugene R. Wood, Department of Drama. 

Children’s Theatre (about 14 creative dra- 
matics). 

One or more productions each year; one or 
more performances. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn 


Dennis Brown; Mel Pasternak, Chairman, 
Speech-Theatre. 

Children’s Theatre; Classes in Acting for 
Children in cooperation with Brooklyn 


Music School. 
Opportunity for University 
serve and participate. 
One production each year; one performance. 


students to ob- 


Queens College, Flushing 
Mardel Ogilvie, Department of Speech and 


Drama. 
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Creative Dramatics; practice teaching avail- 


able. 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Margaret Ellen Clifford, Department of 


Speech and Drama. 
Creative Dramatics; practice teaching avail- 
able. 
*State University Teachers College, Brockport 


Louis Hetler, Department of English and 
Speech. 

Creative Dramatics; practice teaching avail- 
able. 

Occasional productions; two to eight per- 
formances. 


State University Teachers College, Buffalo 

Julia C. Piquette, Department of English and 
Speech. 

Creative Dramatics; opportunity for observa- 
tion and work with children in the Cam- 
pus School. Speech Activities in the Ele- 
mentary School (1/8 creative dramatics). 

One production each year; two to three per- 
formances. 

State University Teachers College, Cortland 
Olla G. Rickett, English-Speech Department. 
Children’s Theatre. 
Children’s demonstration 

dramatics in the Campus School. 

One each year; four perform- 


ances. 


class in creative 


production 


State University Teachers College, Fredonia 

Solomon S. Simonson, Department of Speech: 
Georgiana Von Tornow. 

Teaching Speech in the Elementary School 
(about 14 creative dramatics). Oral Inter- 
pretation includes unit and story telling in 
creative dramatics with opportunity for 
practical work. 

State University Teachers College, Geneso 
C. Agnes Rigney, Department of Speech and 


Dramatic Art. 


Children’s Theatre (about 14 creative dra 
matics). 
*State University Teachers College, Oneonta 


Josef Elfenbein, English, Speech and Drama 
Department. 

Children’s Theatre; Creative Dramatics; Chil- 
dren and Drama (Literature). 

Children’s classes in the Campus Laboratory 
School used for observation and practical 
work. 

Two productions (one a touring show) each 
year; ten performances of each. 

*Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Sawyer Falk, Drama Department. 
Children’s Theatre (14 creative dramatics). 
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Classes with children available; some prac- 
tice teaching. 
Iwo productions each ear which tour; four 
to twelve performances of each 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Mary Heinlein. 
Work in 
Drama 
Child 


Production in public schools and settlement 


Children’s ‘Theatre offered by 


Department in cooperation with 


Study Department. 


houses. 


CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem 
V. James 


Dramatics 


Department of English 


Educational (about creative 


dramatics) 
with children and teaching 


Classes practice 


available. 


NortH DAKOTA 


State Maville 
FE. Mary Smith, Department of Education 
for Children 


creative dramatics). 


Teachers College, 


Creative Speech about 1/20 


Course is now temporarily suspended 
* Bowling 


Green 


Green State University, Bowling 


Children’s Theatre 


One production each year; four to eight per- 


Graduate Research in 


formances 


Capital University, Columbus 
Allene D 
Speech. 


Montgomery, Department — of 


Children’s Theatre ( creative dramatics). 
College of Wooster, Wooster 
William 


Children’s 


Craig, Department of Speech. 
Theatre. 
One or two productions each year; two per- 


formances 


Denison University, Granville 
William 


Arts 


Brasmer, Department of Theatre 


Children’s Theatre (about 1% creative dra- 
matics) 

Classes with children during summer session. 

Two productions each year; twenty perform 
ances; 


temporarily discontinued. 


*Kent State University, Kent 
Curtis Ros, School of Speech; Earl Curtiz. 
Creative Dramatics. 

Children from the University School partici- 
pate in 


demonstration classes. 


One production each year; four performances. 
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Lake Erie College, Painesville 


Irving M. Brown, Pheatre 


Arts. 


Department of 
Children’s ‘I heatre 
dramatic for children. 
Toledo, 


Stahl 


Creative groups 


loledo 
Department of 


University of 
Murray W. 
and Education 
Children’s 


Summer 


English 


I heatre Summer course 
and 


Work 


production involves students 


from Children’s Theatre 
Toledo 


One production; performances 


children 
shop of 
(Summer) 
Oxford 


Ireland 


Western College, 
William 
Radio Department 
Children’s 
Four 


Duncan Theatre and 


Theatre 


productions each vear; five perform- 


ances on campus; three touring. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Barclay Leathem, Department of Drama. 
Creative Dramatics; Children’s Theatre (lat- 
ter in cooperation with the Cleveland Plav- 
house, Harriet Brazier, Director) 
Work 
with 
Youth 


Six productions each year; six performances 


with children offered in cooperation 
Park 
Theatre 


Cain Creative and 


Playshop 


(Summer session only.) 


OKLAHOMA 


Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 


Earl W. Blank 
Speech for the Elementary Teacher (14 cre- 


Department of Speech. 
ative dramiatics). 


Demonstration classes in grade schools. 


Southwestern State College, Weatherford 
Demarise C. Kitch, Depariment of Speech. 
Speech for the Elementary Teacher (about 
1, creative dramatics). 

of Tulsa, 
Beaumont 
Children’s 


matics). 


University Talsa 
Bruestle, Department of Speech 
Theatre (about '% creative dra- 


3 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La 
Grande 

Alvin R. Kaiser. 

Workshop courses in 
with 


matics. 


Drama for Children, 


special emphasis on creative dra- 
Occasional productions. 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
Clifford E. Hamar, Speech Arts Department 
Drama; Fsther Harcourt, Creative 
Dramatics. 
Dramatics 


and 


Creative 
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Plans under way for children’s theatre pro- 
duction. 
Northwest Christian College, Eugene 
Marguerite Dallas. 
Informal drama in religious education, 
Portland State College, Portland 
Charles Gaupp, Department of Theatre Arts. 
Children’s Theatre. 
Summer Children’s Creative Dramatic classes 


for observation. 
Six productions each year; one performance. 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland 
Dorothy E. Stolp, Department of Humanities. 
Course emphasizing principles of Educational 


Theatre, Children’s Theatre and Theatre 
for the Elementary School. 
Summer workshop in Children’s Drama cul- 
minating in a children’s play. 
One production each year; three perform- 
ances. 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Daniel Krempel, Department of Speech. 
Children’s Theatre. 
Willamette University, Salem 
Dean F. Graunke, Theatre Department. 
Children’s Drama Workshop held Saturdays 
throughout the school vear. Children ages 
6-16 work at pantomime, natural dance, 
storvtelling, rehearsal of 
plays and stagecraft. 


improvisation, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny College, Meadville 
John Hurlbut, Department of Speech 
Children’s Theatre; Dramatics. 
Classes of children 


Creative 
available for observation 
and practical work. 
Two to three productions each vear; five to 
eight performances of each. 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Walter H. Walters, Department of 
Arts. 
Creative Dramatics; 
petry (both offered summer) 
Practical work with children. 
Productions occasionally. 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
Maryland Wilson, Department of Speech 
Creative Dramatics and Telling. 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 
Lawrence Vincent, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics and Telling. 
Children from the Campus School used for 
demonstration classes. Some practice teach- 
ing in creative dramatics. 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 
Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics and Storytelling. 


Park 
Theatre 


University 


Marionettes and 


Pup- 


Story 


Story 
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State Teachers College, Kutztown 
Grace R. 
Languages and Speech. 


Hessee, Department of Romance 


Creative Dramatics and Story Telling; some 


practice teaching 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
Department of English and Speech. 
Telling. 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
Hazel 
Arts. 
Creative 


opportuniuies, 


Creative Dramatics and Story 


Ferguson, Department of Language 


Dramatics and Story Telling; some 
practice teaching. 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Department of Speech. 

Creative Dramatics and Story Telling. 
State Teachers College, West Chester 
English and 


Fern Barrer, 


Foreign Languages. 


Department of 


Dramatics in the Elementary Grades. 
One 


performances. 


production each year; three to four 


*l'niversity 
Barbara M 
Children’s 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
McIntyre, Department of Speech 
Dramatic Activities (14 creative 
Activi- 


Dra 


dramatics); Workshop in Creative 


ties ('4 creative dramatics); Creative 
matics Workshop. 

Practice teaching experience in the demon 

and elsewhere 
New 

Department of Speech. 


School; 


stration school 


Westminister College, Wilmington 
Donald L. Burke 
Methods the 
practice teaching. 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre 
Mr. Karr, Department of Education. 
Story 


Speech Elementary 


Children’s Literature and Telling 


(1 /goth creative dramatics). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison 
R. S. Rutherford, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Creative 
Literature. 


Dramatics; Storytelling; Children’s 


children in the Campus School 


practical 


Classes of 
available for observation and 
work. 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Paul Roten. 
Some work in creative dramatics in religious 
drama course. 
Yankton College, Yankton 
R. J. deLaubenfels, Department of Speech. 
Speech and Dramatic Art Methods for the 
Elementary 


One production each year; two performances. 


School. 
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TENNESSFE 
*Fisk University, Nashville 
Lillian W. Voorhees, Department of Fduca 
tion. 
Dramatics Education (about creative 
dramatics) 


Theatre serves as a 


Children’s Cooperative 


laboratory class. 

One production each year; one performance. 
Middle State College, Murfreesboro 
Lane Boutwell, Department of English 
Children’s Drama and Speech (1/10 Creative 


Tennessee 


dramatics). 
and |. State University, Nashville 


Department of Speech 


Tennessee 4 
Madelyn 


and Drama. 


Houston 


Dramatics (2 courses): Creative 


Children’s, 


Creative 
Dramatics and I heatre 

course 

creative and 


chil- 


Classes for children in both 


formal drama. Practical work with 


dren for students 
Three productions each year; 2 performances 


of each 


Austin College, Sherman 


Paul W. Beardslev, 


Speech and Dramatic 


Department of Speech 
Activities in the Ele 
mentary School (about creative dramat- 
ics 
University, Waco 
Ruth Byers, Department of ‘Drama 
Children’s 


TV Workshop sum- 


Creative Dramatics: Theatre: 
Children’s 


mer 


theatre 
Practical work with children in all areas of 
drama 


Texas State College, Commerce 


bast 
Department of Speech 
Creative Drama. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Jewel D. Blanton, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
with Children. 


Creative Dramatics 


Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont 
Ted Skinner, Department of Speech 
Creative Dramatics. 

One production each year. 

University, Wichita Falls 
Hindman, Department of Speech 


Midwestern 
Jennie 
and Drama. 
Children’s ‘Theatre about 
dramatics). 
College, Denton 


North Texas State 


Department of Speech and Drama. 


Southern 


Southwest Texas 


*Southwestern University, 


Texas 


Texas College 


creative 
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Activities and Children’s The- 


creative dramatics). 


Auditorium 


atre (about 


Pan American College, Edinberg 


Owings, Division of Communica- 


Ruth M. 
tions. 
Speech for the Classroom Teacher (14th cre- 

dramatics). 
teaching in the department's 


allve 
Some practice 
classes for children. 
Methodist 
Harold Weiss 


I heatre 


Dallas 
of Speech and 


University, 
Department 
Creative Dramatics. Course has not been 
recently. 


State 


offered 
Teachers College, San 

Marcos 
James G 


Creative 


Sarton, Department of Speech 


Children; practice 


Dramatics for 

teaching. 

Georgetown 

Angus Springer, Department of Speech and 
Drama 

Creative Dramatics 


Practice teaching in the demonstration 


school 


*Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches 


Robert B. Capel, Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics in the Elementary School 


State College 


Rose 


Freda § 


\lpine 
Powell, Department of Speech and 
Drama 
Speech for the Elementary Teacher (1/2o0th 
creative dramatics 
Christian University, Fort Worth 
Walther R. Volbach, Department of Speech 
1 


Children’s Theatre creative dramatics); 


some teaching experience in departmental 
school. 
of Arts & Industries, Kingsville 


Speech, Albert E. Johnson: 


Department of 
Josephine Moran 

Creative Dramatics; Service Course in Speech 
Arts for creative 
dramatics). 

One 


performances 


Teachers (about 1/1oth 


production each year; three to four 


Texas Lubbock 
P. Merville Larson, Department of Speech. 


Technological College, 

Creative Dramatics. 

University of Houston, Houston 
Kiki Gray, Department of Drama. 
Children’s Theatre; some practice teaching. 

*University of Texas, Austin 
Dorothy Clifford, Department of Drama. 

Children’s Theatre. 

workshop provides 


Creative Dramatics; 


\ children’s dramatic 


opportunity to work with children; prac 
tice teaching also in public schools. 
Productions occasionally. 
West Texas State College, Canyon 
Crannell Tolliver, Department of Speech 
Workshop in Creative Dramatics. 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Salt Lake 
I. Hansen, Department of Speech and Dramat 
ic Arts; Albert Mitchell. 
Creative Children’s 
Extensive touring program. 
*University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
C. Lowell Lees, Department of Speech and 
Arts; Vern Adix. 
Theatre; Creative 


City 


Dramatics; Theatre. 


Theatre 
Children’s Dramatics; 
(summer only). 

Four productions each year; seven perform. 

ances. 
Utah State Agriculture College, Logan 

Floyd T. Morgan, Department of Fine Arts 

Children’s Theatre. 

Some practice work done by project in ele 


mentary schools. 


VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington 
Ned Donahoe, Department of Theatre. 
Theatre for Children (about 14 creative 
dramatics). 
University of Vermont, Burlington 
Greg Falk, Department of Speech. 
No courses. 
An occasional production: ten to fifteen per 


formances. 


VIRGINIA 
Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Fredericksberg 
Albert R. Klein, Department of Theatre Arts 
and Speech. 
Children’s 
dramatics). 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 
Department of Drama. 
Educational Dramatics 
ative dramatics). 


Theatre (about 1% creative 


(about 1/10th 


crea- 


WASHINGTON 

*Central 
Ellensburg 

Catherine Bullard, Division of 
Literature and Speech. 


Washington College of Education, 


Language, 


Children’s Drama. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art. 
Children’s Dramatics 

dramatics). 


(about creative 
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*Eastern Washington College of Education, 


Cheney 
Christine Elrod, 


Literature. 


Department of Languages 


and 


Creative Dramatics (two courses); Children's 


Theatre. 
Practice Observation — of 


teaching required. 


children’s classes offered. 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland 


Eric Nordholm, Speech Department. 


Two Children’s Theatre productions; 3 per 


formances. 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Golda B. Kendrick, Department of Education 
Dramatics. 
Seattle 
Department of Education, 


Creative 
Seattle University, 
Children’s Drama. 
State College of Washington, Pullman 
Charles A. 


Recreational Dramatics 


Jones, Department of Speech. 
(includes formal and 


informal drama for children). 


Observation groups with children in creative 
dramatics. 


One production a year; one to three per- 


formances. 
*University of Washington, Seattle 


Agnes Geraldine Brain Siks, Ken- 


Haaga, 


neth Carr, School of Drama. 
B.A. 


Basic 


Creative Dramatics (three courses); 


available in Creative Dramatics; 
Academic Field open to Education Majors; 

Extension Courses throughout State (Mar- 
garet S. Woods). 

Children’s 


observation and practice teaching. 


groups in creative dramatics for 


Children’s Theatre (three courses); covers 
all phases of production. 
Four productions each year; fourteen to six- 
teen performances. (Sponsored by Seattle 
Junior Programs Inc.); some touring. 
Whitworth College, Spokane 
Lloyd B. Waltz, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
for Children. 


Creative Dramatics 


Wes! 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
F. A. Wallman, Speech Department. 
Children’s 


VIRGINIA 


Theatre. 
One production each year; four performances. 


Marshall College, Huntington 


Allen O. Ranson, Department of Speech. 
Story Telling and Dramatization. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 
Sam Boyd, Jr., Department of Speech. 
Creative Dramatics. 

Practice teaching with children’s groups. 
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WISCONSIN 

Carroll College, Waukesha 
Mary Elizabeth 
partment. 

Arts for 

Fducation Department). 


Thompson, Dramatics De 


Creative Children (offered through 


Stout State College, Menomonie 
R. C. 


No courses. 


Ziemann. 


One production each year; five performances 
(in public schools). 

Wisconsin State College, Fau Claire 

Walsh 

Creative Dramatics 


Grace Department of Speech. 

(Course not being offered 
at present). 

*Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 

Lester Fuhrmann, Department of Speech and 

Drama; Dorothy Minace Department of 

Speech. 

Children; Dramatization in Ele- 


Schools: 


Theatre for 
mentary Speech for Children &- 


14 years of age (about creative dramat 


ICS) 
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Elementary classes in College Laboratory 


Schools used for observation. 


One production each year; two to three 
performances. 
Wisconsin State 


Harold R. 
felling and Choral Speaking 


College, Platteville 


Hansen, Department of Speech. 


Story about 
creative dramatics). 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
Blanche Davis, Department of Speech and 
Drama. 
Drama Workshop Children’s 


[heatre: Speech for the Elementary 


Summer! 
Teach- 
cr (about creative dramatics). 
observe creative dramatics in the 
School. 


production 


Students 
[raining 

One each vear; one to. three 
performances. 

Wisconsin State 


Pacey Beers, Department of Speech. 


College, Superior 


Dramatics. 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Creative 


Creative 


Urize, Department of Speech. 


Dramatics. 


Choice of Play 


It is a great error to think that an indifferent piece may be played by in- 


different actors. 


A second- or third-rate play can be incredibly improved by 


the employment of first-rate powers, and be made something really good. But 
if a second- or third-rate play be performed by second- or third-rate actors, no 


one can wonder if it is utterly ineffective. 
They have the same effect that the figures in half shade have in a 


great plays. 


Second-rate actors are excellent in 


picture; they serve admirably to show off more powerfully those which have the 
full light—Goethe, Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 


CONTACT PLACEMENT NOTICES 


DIRECTORS Director, Actor, Tech. Director, Grad. Asst., 
and Teacher: Man, 28, Married. MA _ in 
Theatre, English. Some teaching experience, 
high school level. Much directing and techni- 
cal exper. while in college. Extensive acting 


Director, Teacher: Man, 37, Married, PhD 
Dramatic Production. 11 years teaching col- 
lege level. Teach English, Dram. Prod., etc. 
16 years directing in college. 19 yrs. tech. 
exper. on college level. Some professional and 
much non-professional acting exper. Fulbright 
prof. in Greece, Film and Drama critic, pro. 
photographer. Many publications. Interested Director, Bus. Manager, Creative Dram., Teach 
only in College level. 57154 er: Man, 37, Married. MA Drama, Publi¢ 


experience. Numerous odd jobs. Interested in 
college, high school summer theatre, and TV. 


57195 


Director, Actor, Creative Dram., Teacher: Man, Speaking. Some teaching experience, col- 


go, Single. Attended college g years. Taught 1 
yr. on Jr. & Sr. high school level, and adult 
private schools. Directing exper., 6 yrs. col- 


lege level. 7 yrs. of directing exper. 3 years 
of technical exper. Much acting exper. in col 
lege and community theatres. In U.S. Army 
lege and comm. theatre. 6 yrs. technical ex- Spec. Services for 3 yrs. Published several 
articles. Teaches: Acting, Directing, Tech. 
Prod., Playwriting, Make-up, Dram. 
Theatre History, Public Speaking, Voice and 


per. in summer stock. Some professional and 
much non-pro acting experience in college, 
summer stock, comm. theatre, etc. Teaches 
Acting, Make-up, Speech, Interp., Directing. 
Interested in college, high school, communi- 
ty, or summer theatre: Spec. Services, Radio 
& TV. 57158 director, Teacher; Man, 43, Married. PhD The- 
atre, Speech. 9 yrs. of teaching exper., college 


Diction, Rhetoric. Interested in college, 
community and summer theatre, Army Spec. 


Services, TV. 57166 


Director, Teacher: Man 29, Married. PhD (ex- 
pected). History of Theatre/English. 4 yrs 
teaching Pub. Speaking on college level. 5 


level. 15 years of direction exper. in college 
and spec. services. Extensive technical ex- 
yrs. directing community groups. Some tech per., college level and some acting exper. 


experience. Much pro, and non-pro acting j vrs. in U.S. Army. Written several articles. 


(college and com. groups.) Worked as camp Teaches: Acting, Directing, Speech, Stage- 
counselor, manager of adding machine co. 4 
yrs. Few publications. Teacher: Hist. of The- 
atre, Dram. Lit., Directing, Acting, Dram. Director, Actor, Creative Dram., Children’s 
Criticism. Interested in college level only. Theatre Dir., Grad Asst.. Teacher: Man, 26, 


craft. Interested in college, community and 


summer theatre. 57167 


57100 Single. MA Drama, Psychology. Five years 
Director, Technical Dir., Bus. Manager, Teach- of directing experience in community and 
er: Man, 27. Single. MA Theatre, 2 yrs professional theatres. Some technical exper. 
taught tech. theatre on college level. 4 vrs Extensive acting exper. in pro and non-pro- 
Directing experience in college and comm. the- theatre. Worked with TV., magazine, motion 
atres. 5 yrs. tech. exper. in colleges, much pictures, etc. Teaches: Acting, Directing, 
college acting exper. Published a plas Dram. Lit., Theatre History, English Comp. 
Teaches: Interp., Acting, Directing, Theatre and Lit. Interested in all types of employ- 
Theatre Hist., Speech, English ment places 57168 
Interested in college, community theatres 
Spec. Services, Radio, and TV «-1§2 Directing, Actor, Bus. Manager, Tech. Director, 
Teacher: Man, 35, Single. BS Science, Psv- 
This list of applicants registered in the AETA 
Contact Placement Service has been prepared 
by Douglas P. Hatfield, the Director of that ing exper. 3 yrs. directing exper. in college 
Service. Further information about any of and community theatre. Some technical ex- 
aie, ccna Cae be obtained by writing to per. and extensive professional and non-pro 
the Contact Placement Service, Department of 
Speech and Drama, Macalester College, St. Paul 
5, Minn. yrs. Teaches: Acting, Directing, Playwriting, 


chology, Grad. Study in Theatre. Some teach- 


acting exper. Business background of 10 
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Play Pro. Interested in college, community theatres. Some tech. experience. Much acting 
theatre, TV. 57169 exper., professional and college level. 2 yrs. 
in US Army. Teaches Directing, Acting, The- 

atre History. Interested only in college the- 


Director, Teacher: Man, 47, Married. MA 
Drama. 5 yrs. of directing experience in com- 
munity theatre. Some technical exper. and 
much professional acting exper. on radio Director, Actor, Tech. Director, Children’s The- 
and narrator of movies. Has been Pres. of a atre Dir., Teacher: Man, 29, Married. MA 
chemical manuf. company. Drama critic for in Theatre Arts, Eng. Lit. 3 years teaching 
N. Y. magazine, written 12 plays, produced experience on adult and high school level. 
one. Teaches: Dram. Art, Dram. Lit., Play- 3 vears directing exper. in comm. theatres. 
writing, Acting, Directing, History of Drama. Some technical exper. Much acting exper., 
Interested in college, community, and sum- both professional and comm. theatre level. 
mer theatres, public agency, Army spec. serv- US Coast Guard for 2 vears. Teaches Play- 
ices, TV. 57170 writing, Acting, Directing, Dram. Lit., The- 

atre History. Interested in all types of places 


atre 57170 


Director, Children’s Theatre Dir., Grad. Asst., 
Teacher: Man, 39, Single. MA Voice Science, 
Speech Correction, Amer. Dram. Lit. 11 yrs. pjrector. Teacher: Man 35, Single. MA Dra- 


of work. 57°77 


of teaching experience, college and summer matic Arts and Speech, France. Some teach- 
theatre. 12 vrs. of Directing experience in ing, acting and technical experience in col- 
college, comm., and summer theatre. Exten- lege, and community level. 3 years Directing 
sive Tech. work. 4 yrs. professional acting, experience in comm. theatres. US Army for 3 
some non-pro. Worked 2 yrs. in Speech Clin- years. Many other jobs including radio an- 
ic. Teaches Acting, Speech, Directing, Dram. nouncing and secretarial work. Teaches dra- 
Lit. Interested in college, children’s, com- matic reading. Interested in college and com- 


munity, summer theatre. 97 172 munity theatres. 57175 


Director, Teacher: Man, 35, Married. MA In- 
ternational Relations, PhD (expected) in 
Theatre. 5 \rs. teaching experience, college 


level. Also 5 yrs. of directing, technical ex- 


Director, Teacher: Man, 33, Single. PhD 
Drama. 7 years teaching experience on col- 
lege level. 8 vrs. directing experience, col- 

; ae : lege and comm. theatres. Some tech. and 

per. Some acting, non-pro. 2 yrs. U.S. Air , 

much acting experience, both pro and 

Force. Teaches: Hist. of Theatre, History of 

Drama, Dram. Criticism & Theory, Directing, 

Acting. Interested only in college theatre 


non-pro. Has had many honors.‘Now working 
on a book. Teaches Acting, Directing, The- 
atre History, Speech. Interested in college, 
community, and summer theatre. 57180 
Director, Actor, Tech. Director, Teacher: Man, 
36, Single. MS Applied Arts. Some teaching 
experience, college level. 7 vrs. directing ex- 
per., College. 11 years. technical work. Some 


Director, Teacher: Man, 31, Married. MA The- 
atre Arts, plus grad. work. 4 years teaching 
experience, mostly professional level. 6 years 
directing exper., community theatres, and 
semi-pro. Also art critic. Many honors in 
college. Teaches Acting, Directing, Modern 
Drama, and Elizabethan Drama. Interested in 
College, Community or Summer Theatre, 

Director, Children’s Theatre Dir., Lecturer: Public Agency rv or Foreign programs. 
Man, go, Married. L.R.A.M. in Speech & = 8001 
Drama, 7 years teaching experience, secon- 
dary and primary grades. Founded and di- 
rected 2 children’s theatres. Tech. experi- 
ence 3 mo. yearly repertory co. Much pro 
and non-pro acting experience. 4 yrs. lecturer 


acting experience, college and community 
theatres. US Naval Reserve. Teaches Set 
Design, Stagecraft, Painting. Interested in col- 
lege, comm. summer theatre, and TV. 


Director, Children’s Theatre Dir., Teacher: 
Man, 52, Married. MFA Theatre and Speech. 
15 years of teaching exper. on college and 
high school levels. 38 years of directing ex- 
perience in professional and community the- 
atres. Over 100 roles in professional and ama- 
teur productions. Many high honors. Teaches 
Acting, Directing, Hist. of Theatre, Organi- 

Director, Teacher: Man, 29, Single. PhD Drama. zation, Management, Speech. Interested in 
Some teaching experience, college level. 4 College, high school, children’s, community, 
sears directing exper. in college and comm. or summer theatre. 58002 


in Army. Free lance theatre critic and has 
written one book. Interested in college and 
children’s theatre. 57175 


Director, 
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Actor, Creative Dram., Children’s 


Theatre Dir., Teacher: Woman, 24, Single. 
MA Dramatic Lit. 1 yr. teaching exper., high 
school and grade school levels. Much direct- 
ing experience, professional and college level. 


6 yrs. of tech. exper. mainly on college level. 
Much non-pro acting exper. and some pro- 
Many honors. Teaches: Speech, 
Dramatic Arts, Acting. Directing, Interp., 
His. of Theatre, Design, Construction, 
Shakespeare, Modern Lit., Fnglish Historical 
Lit. Interested in college, children’s, com- 
munity, or summer theatre. 58004 


fessional. 


Director, Bus. Manager, Tech. Director, Teach- 
er: Man, 27, Married. MS Theatre, Radio/ 
TV. 4 vears teaching exper. on high school] 
and college levels. Some directing exper. 6 
yrs. of technical exper. on all levels, includ- 
ing community theatre. Much non-pro act- 
ing exper. Many honors in college. Teaches: 
Stagecraft & Scene Design, Directing, Theatre 
Hist. & Criticism, Intro. to Theatre, Speech. 
Interested in college or community theatre, 
TV. 58006 
Director, Bus. Manager, Tech. Director, Teach- 
er: Man, 33, Married. MA Dramatic Arts. 
6 years teaching experience on college level. 
Some directing exper. on college level, and 
much tech. exper. Many non-pro roles in 
comm. and college theatres. Editor of maga- 
zine in college. Teaches: Stagecraft, Light- 
ing, Scene Design, History of Theatre. Inter- 
ested in College, Community, or Summer 
theatres, Pub. Agency, or Army Spec. Serv- 
ices. 58007 
Director, Tech. Director, Teacher: Man, 30, 
Single. MA Drama, English. 4 vrs. teaching 
exper. on college level. 4 vrs. directing and 
tech. exper. on college and community the- 
atre level. Much pro and non-pro acting ex- 
perience, including roles on 2 network TV 
shows. Many honors. Teaches: Acting, Direct- 
ing, Intro. to Theatre, Public Speaking, Ad- 
vanced Theatre Art, Oral Interp., Mime, 
Dram. Lit., Theatre History. Interested in 
College, Comm. or Summer Theatres, Sum- 
mer Camp, Pub. Agency, TV, or Pro Winter 
Stock. 58008 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Woman, 24, Single. MS 
Theatre, English. 2 yrs. teaching exper. on 
high school and college level. Some directing 
and tech. exper. on college level. Acting, on 
college level. Many honors. Teaches: Theatre 
History, Directing, Acting, Dram. Theory, 
Interp., Make-up, Costume Hist. Interested 
in College, Community and Summer The- 


Director, 


Director, 
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atre, Public Agency, Army Spec. Serv., Radio, 
rv. 58000 


Director, Actor. Tech. Director, Teacher: Man, 


25. Single. MA Drama Production. Directing 
and technical exper. in college and army. 
Much acting experience (pro and non-pro). 
Many honors. Teaches: Theatre History, Di- 
recting, Acting, Stage Lighting, Stagecraft. 
Interested in College and Summer theatre 


58010 


Married. PhD. 
Speech, English. 5 years. teaching exper. on 
college level. Much Directing and tech. ex- 
per. on college level. Much acting exper. in 
college and comm. theatres. Teaches: Act- 
ing. Direction,, Theatre Hist.. TV Drama 
College 


Man, 27, 


Play Pro. Interested in Theatre 
only. 5801 
Married. PhD 


Speech and Dramatic Art. 7 yrs. teaching 


Teacher: Man, 33. 


exper. on college and pro level. Much tech. 
and directing exper. on college and comm. 
theatre levels. Much acting exper. in college. 
grad. school and comm. theatre. Teaches: 
Acting, Directing, Hist. of Theatre, Dramatic 
Lit., Speech Fundamentals, Discussion, Ra- 
dio. Interested in College and community 


theatres. 58012 


Director, Actor, Teacher: Man, 27, Married. 


DFA Direction. Some teaching experience on 
college level. Directing experience. Tech. ex- 
per. in grade school, comm. theatre. FExten- 
sive acting experience (pro and non-pro). 
Phi Beta Kappa. Teaches: Direction, Acting, 
Dram. Lit., History of Theatres. Interested 
in college theatre. 58013 


Director, Actor, Tech. Director, Children’s the 


atre Director, Puppetry, Grad. Assistant, 
Teacher: Man, 38, Single. B.A. Social Studies. 
11 vears teaching exper. on Jr. High level. 
Much directing and tech. exper. Acting ex 
perience. Author of 2 children’s musical re- 
views and several plays. Teaches: History of 
Theatre, Acting, Children’s Theatre. Pup- 
petry, Technical Theatre. Interested in Col- 
heatres, 

58016 


lege. children’s, or Community 


Public Agency, TV. 


Director, Actor, Creative Dram. Children’s The- 


atre Dir., Teacher: MFA Theatre Arts. Wom- 
an, 26, Single. 6 yrs. exper. in Creative Dra- 
matics. Directing and tech. exper. including 
stage manager, Off-Bdwy production. Much 
pro and non-pro acting exper. Teaches: The- 
atre Arts, Acting, Directing, Dram. Lit.. Eng- 
lish Lit. Interested in College, High School, 
Children’s, Comm. and Summer Theatres, 
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Public Agency, Radio, TV., Rec. worker in [ECHNICAL DIRECTORS 

Hospitals, ete. 58017 Pechnical Director, Teacher: Man, 22, Married. 
Director, Costumer, Grad Assistant: Woman, AB. Dramatic Art, Speech, TV. 3 yrs. tech- 

24. Single. MA Drama. Much tech. and di- nical experience on college level. Some act- 
recting exper. Acting exper. on college level. ing experience in college. Teaches Technical 
Several honors. Interested in College theatre, Theatre. Interested in college, high school, 
Community theatre. 58018 community theatres and in television. 7179 


Director, Teacher: Man, 25, Single. MA Drama Technical Director, Grad. Assistant, Teacher: 
& Speech/English. Teaching exper. on High Man, 27, Single. MA Theatre-Speech, English. 


School level. 7 years Directing experience on Some directing experience, college level. 5 


college, high school, and comm. theatre level. years of technical experience on college level. 


Much tech. exper. and acting background Some non-pro acting experience, and much 
(college and community). Teaches: Drama, public speaking. Interested only in college 
Speech, English. Interested in College, High level =7163 

. 


School, Comm. Theatres, Radio, TV. 501g : 
Technical Director, Teacher: Man, 27, Married. 


MA Theatre. Some teaching exper., College 
level. Some directing and acting experience. 
5 years tech. experience, college and summer 


stock. US Navy, 3 years. Teaches: Tech. The- 
atre, Theatre History, Dram. Lit. Interested 


Director, Teacher: Man, 28, Married. MA 
Speech. 5 vrs. teaching exper. on high school 
and college level. Much directing exper. in- 
cluding 3 drama workshops. Tech. exper. on 
college and high school levels. Some acting 
exper. Teaches: Dram. Lit., History of The- 

5 ; in college, community and summer theatre. 

atre, Playwriting, Directing, Gen. English 
and Speech. Interested in college, high school, pane 
comm., and summer theatres. 58020 Tech. Director, Teacher: Man, 28, Single. MA 
, tech. Theatre, Textiles. Some teaching and 

Director, Actor, Bus. Mgr., Teacher: Man, 32, 

Married. MFA Play Pro., Dram. Criticism. 


10 vears teaching exper. on college level. 


technical experience on college level. Good 
deal of acting experience in colleges. Inter- 
ested in Art and Design particularly. Several 
12 years directing exper. on college level. 
, awards. Teaches Scenery Construction, Be- 
Much tech. exper. Well over 60 roles in pro : 
ginning Iheatre, Scene Design, ublic 

Speaking, Acting. Interested in college, com- 
munity, summer theatre, Army Special Serv- 
ices or Museum or Gallery work. 58003 


and non-pro theatre, including network TV 
role. Many honors, including Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. Has published several articles in maga- 
zines. Teaches: English Lit.. Theatre Arts, 
Theatre Hist., etc. Interested in College, lech. Director, Teacher: Man, 26, Married. 
Comm, and Summer Theatres, Pub. Agency, AB, Drama, English, Art. 3 years teaching 
IV. 58021 experience on high school level. Extensive 
tech. exper. Some acting exper. college). 
Teaches: Set design, Construction, Painting, 
Lighting, English, Speech. Interested in col- 


Director, Tech. Director, Teacher: Man, 28, 
Married. PhD (expected) Theatre, English. 
Teaching exper. on college level. Much di- 

recting exper. on college and comm. theatre 

level. College and com. theatre tech. exper. Technical Director, Grad. Assis., Teacher: Man, 

Has published article. Teaches: Speech Fun- 23, Single, B.A. Theatre, English. Some 

damentals, Discussion, Persuasion, Theatre Directing, technical and non-pro acting ex- 

Hist., Acting, Directing, TV. Interested in perience in college. Has held many part-time 

College Theatre only. 18022 jobs. Teaches Elem. Speech, Beginning Tech. 

Theatre subjects. Interested in College or 


Director, Actor, Tech. Director, Costumer, ; 
Commun, Theatre, Summer Theatre, Army 


Grad. Assist.. Teacher: Man, 28, Single. MFA 3 
Theatre History, Dramatic Lit. Some teach- Sev... and: FY. 0157 
ing exper. on high school level. 11 years di- Technical director, Costumer, Teacher: Man, 
recting and technical exper. on college and 26, Single. AB, Drama/English, MA Drama. 
com. theatre level. Much acting exper. (pro Some technical experience, 2 yrs. on college 
and non-pro). Teaches: Theatre History, level. 12 roles college acting. 2 vrs. Army. 
Theatrical Prod., Public Speaking, Interp. Teaches: Costume Design, Construction, Pub. 
Interested in College and Summer Theatre, Speaking, Stage Design. Interested in college. 
Summer Camp, Army Spec. Ser., Radio, and children’s community theatre and TV. 

TV. 58023 57159 
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See Drirecrors 
5717+ 57174, 57165, 57169, 58006, 53007, 58008, 
58010, 58016, 58022, 58023, 57162. 


COSTUMERS 
See Direcrors 
58018, 58023. 


See TECHINAL DIRECTORS 
57159- 

Costumer, Music and Dance Director, Teacher. 
B.A., Fine Arts, Teaching degrees in Ballet 
and Dance. Extensive exper. in Choreograph- 
ing for ballet, TV and pro dancing. 7 years 
teaching experience. Many honors. Teaches: 

of dance, incl. Spanish, 

ballroom, European and British folk danc- 
ing. Interested in all types of employment 

related to field. 58014 


All forms ballet, 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTORS 
See Directors 
58002, 57 7175, 57168, 58004, 58016, 


57172, 


58017. 


Children’s Theatre Director., Creative Dram., 
Teacher, Grad, Ass’t.: Male, 26, Single. MA 
in Theatre Arts. Some directing exper., on 
college and amateur level. Technical exper. 
in college and comm. theatres. Much acting 
exper. in college and comm. theatre. Teaches: 
Speech, Acting, Direction, Oral Interp., Stage- 
craft, English. Interested in College, High 
School, Children’s Theatre, and TV. 58005 


children’s Theatre Director, Teacher: Woman, 
24, Single. BA Drama, Grad Courses, 1 yr. 
Taught high 
school level, creative dram., English, Drama. 
Some directing experience, college level. 5 
yrs. tech. exper. Much 
perience. Experience in social work, occupa- 
Hist., Lit., 


3 vrs. on grade school and 


non-pro acting ex- 


tional therapy. Teaches: Theatre 
Creative Dram., Direction Production. 
Interested in high school children’s 
theatre, or public agency. 57156 


and 
level, 


ACTORS 
See Directors: 


57174, 57165, 57168, 58004, 
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8009, 58010, 58013, 58016, 58017, 58021, 58023, 
158. 


5 
57 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 
See DIRECTORS: 
57172, 57165, 57168, 58016, 58018, 58023 


See TECHNICAL DiREcTORs: 
57163, 57157- 

See CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
58005. 

See OTHER: 


57155- 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
See DiRecTORs: 
57166, 57169, 58006, 58007, 58021, 58162. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
See 
57166, 57168, 57158, 58004, 58017. 
See CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 


58005 


OTHER 
See Direcrors 
58016. 
See COstuMERS: 


58015. 


Teacher: Woman, go, Single. AB English/ 
Speech, MA Theatre/Speech Ed. g yrs. high 
school teaching exper., English, Speech, Dra 
matics. 11 yrs. directing exper. in comm. 
theatre Tech. exper. 5 yrs. of summer stock 
and during all teaching yrs. Some community 
and much summer stock acting experience. 
Teaches: Acting, Speech, Interp., Directing, 
Dram. Lit., Interested in College level only. 

57161 

Teacher, Grad Assistant: Woman, 22, Single. 
BA Speech & Drama/English; MFA Dram. 
Arts. Some directing, tech. and non-pro act- 
ing experience. Also camp counselor, waitress, 
hostess in hotel. Teaches: Hist. of Theatre, 
Dram. Lit., Acting, Directing, Interp., Radio- 
TV. Interested in College or High School 
level. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


SLATE FOR 1960 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4C of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1960: 

Keith Engar LU’. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Arnold S. Gillette State U. of lowa, lowa City, Iowa 

David S. Hawes Indiana U., Bloomington, Indiana 

Mabel W. Henry Wilmington H. S., Delaware 

Burnet Hobgood Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 

John R. Kerr San Jose State College, Calif. 

Sister Mary Angelita) BVM, Immac. Conception Acad., Davenport, Ja. 

Patricia McIlrath U. of Kansas City, Missouri 

Howard Orms Des Moines Community Playhouse, Iowa 

Horace Robinson Uniwwersity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

David Sieve1 Long Beach State College, Calif. 

Marion Stuart Champaign High School, Illinois 

Henry B. Williams Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Eleanor York Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Any twenty-five members of AETA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1958. This slate, supplemented bv 
petiuions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 


At the time of the Annual Convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the Convention by noon of the first day of the meetings. 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a voting member of the Committee. The 
retiring President shall serve ex officio as the sixth voting member of the Com- 
mittee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the Nominat- 
ing Committee more than once in three years. 


(Note: Report of the Nominating Committee which met in Boston, August, 
1957, will appear in the October, 1958, ET J.) 


EXECU TIVE BOARD MEETING 
The AETA Executive Board will meet August 27-28, 1958 at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington (simultaneously with the Children’s The- 
atre Conference Division Annual Meeting, August 25-29, 1958). The Advisors 
Council and all other members are cordially invited to attend these sessions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The First AETA Life Membership—a Sustaining Life Membership—is now 
in effect. Melvin R. White took out this membership immediately after the an- 
nouncement of life membership availability appeared in the March, 1958, ETJ. 
Mr. White is to be congratulated, and it is hoped many others will follow. In- 
formation sheets on the three types of Life Membership may be secured from the 
\ETA Executive Office for distribution to potentially interested individuals. 
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NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 

This is the slate recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted 
upon at the 1958 Annual Meeting. Members are invited to supplement this 
list by petition, to the Director of Children’s Theatre Conterence, thirty days 
before the Annual Meeting (CTC Operating Code, Article VI, Section A). 

Any petition for additional names to supplement this slate should, there- 
fore, be signed by twenty members of CTC and sent by July 18, 1958, to the 
Director of CIC, Mrs. Eleanor York, 2314 Wilmette Street, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Governing Board Members (August, 1958, to August, 1961) 
Three to be elected 


Betty Bobp Boston, Mass. 
Richard Johnson Barrington, 
George Latshaw Akron, Ohio 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee 
Vern Adix, Chairman 

Dale Brannon 

Maurine Mitchell 

Mary Jane Watkins 

Kenneth L. Graham 

Paul Kozelka 


A Voice trom the Past 


Smuttiness is a Fault in Behaviour as well as in Religion. "Tis a very 
Coarse Diversion, the Entertainment of those who are generally least both in 
Sense, and Station. The looser part of the Mob, have no true relish of Decency 
and Honour, and want Education, and Thought, to furnish out a gentile Con- 
versation. Barrenness of Fancy makes them often take up with those Scandalous 
Liberties. A Vitious Imagination may blot a great deal of Paper at this rate 
with ease enough: And ‘tis possible Convenicnce may sometimes invite to the 
Expedient. The Modern Poets seem to use Smut as the Old Ones did Machines, 
to relieve a fainting Invention. When Pegasus is jaded, and would stand still, 
he is apt like other Tits, to run into every Puddle.—Jeremy Collier, 4 Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage. 


; 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Walter H. Walters, Editor 


THE THEATRE OF ROBERT ED- 
MOND JONES, edited and with a 
Ralph 


Middletown, Connecticut & Wesleyan 


Chronology — by Pendleton. 
University Press, 1958. With contri- 
butions by John Mason Brown, Mary 
Hall Furber, Kenneth Macgowan, Jo 
Donald Lee 
Simonson, and Stark Young. Regular 

fifty black 
and 198 


Mielziner, Oenslager, 


edition: ove} and white 


plates, Xili pages, $12.50. 


Limited edition: same as above 
with three hand-colored plates, tipped 
three loose sheets 


in, plus (one 


colored) suitable for framing, $25.00. 


Soon after he was invited to join the 
production staff of Arthur Hopkins as 
a result of his history-making designs 
for The Man Who Married A Dumb 
Wife, Robert Edmond Jones wrote his 
Mother, “Life has become so wonderful, 
beyond words. I have so much work to 
do, I can’t possibly do it, all wonder- 
ful work, just what I want to do. J 
wonder how many people have the 
luxury of living by the work that makes 
them the happiest and the most content. 
I want you to be glad because you are 
going to see me become a real influence 
on the American theatre.” 

The Theatre of Robert Edmond Jones 


is a record of this influence and _ illus- 


trates vividly how well Jones kept his 


promise to his Mother, 


Robert 
Thanksgiving Davy, 1954 and soon after 


Edmond Jones died on 
his untimely death Ralph Pendleton set 
himself to the Herculean task of track- 
ing down every extant design Jones 


had created and recording every produc- 


that 
search led 


tion 
The 


people and many places and it is a 


Jones had participated in. 
Pendleton to many 
tribute to his tenacity that the chro- 
nology of Jones’ accomplishments in the 
theatre is as complete as it is. Published 
by the Wesleyan University Press, The 
Theatre of Robert Edmond Jones ap- 
pears in two handsome editions: a regu- 
lar edition and a limited edition of two 
fifty 
first 


hundred and copies which are 


available on a come, first served 
basis. In addition to the fifty-one excel- 
lent plates in the regular edition, which 
were reproduced directly trom the origi- 
nal drawings in offset lithography, the 
limited edition boasts of an additional 
three 


three hand-colored plates and 


loose sheets (one colored) suitable for 
framing. Designed in a format similar 
Part of a 


Lifetime (New York, 1944), bibliophiles 


to that of Lee Simonson’s 
and others must agree that here is one 
of the most handsome examples of to- 
pography and book design on American 
theatrical art yet seen in this country. 
Most certainly, Robert Edmond Jones 
would have been proud of this book. 

Pendleton’s 
the 
several of Jones’ friends and colleagues 


In addition to compre- 


hensive chronology and plates, 
have contributed a fitting eulogy to this 
great creative artist. Stark Young out- 
lines clearly the goals Jones set for him- 
self and explains in his critical reviews 
of Jones’ designs for The Birthday of 
the Infanta Macheth 
pletely he was able to achieve his ob- 
jectives. 

Mrs. Mary Hall Furber presents bio- 
graphical material which has not been 


and how com- 
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available previously (from which Jones’ 
letter to his Mother was quoted). This 
essay ends once and for all the legend 
of Jones the untutored farm boy who 
wandered almost directly from the plow 
to the stage of the Plymouth theatre. 
Mrs. Furber’s essay is one of the high 
points of the book. Lee Simonson, who 
did as much as Jones to bring the new 
stagecraft to America, discusses the 
concept of theatre that Jones reveals in 
his writings. “His profession,” writes 
Simonson, ‘“‘was less of a calling than a 
call, like the ‘call’ that led some of his 
New England forebearers to the pulpit. 
The soul to be served was the theatre’s. 
... Design that is fundamental will re- 
deem the theatre; every lapse from it 
will hasten the theatre’s eventual doom. 
Jones’ work was not simply a profession, 
in the accepted sense, but a continual 
dedication. For he possessed both the 
vision of an artist and the imagination 
of a militant visionary.” 

Jo Mielziner and Donald Oenslager, 
who worked under Jones at the begin- 
ning of their own brilliant careers as 
designers, record their personal memories 
of Jones at work. Mielziner dispels con- 
clusively the myth of Jones as the “ivory- 
tower” artist, depicting him instead as 
a “practical dreamer” who went to great 
lengths to make his dreams come true. 
Mielziner recalls several incidents which 
add new light to Jones’ approach and 
understanding toward his art and craft, 
such as the morning Mielziner was told 
to meet Jones at the Eaves Costume 
Company. Upon arrival he was con- 
fronted with Jones, resplendent in the 
costume of a seventeenth century lady, 
bent over in a deep and exaggerated 
curtsy. “You know, Jo,” Jones said 
laughingly, when caught in this posi- 
tion, “most actresses really don’t know 
how to wear these things. I just had to 
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see what it felt like. It’s wonderful, 
don’t you think?” 

Using the drawings for Lute Song, 
one of Jones’ last and loveliest produc- 
tions, as a basis of his discussion, Donald 
Oenslager reaffirms Mielziner’s  con- 
ception of Jones as the practical artist. 
Jones, according to Oenslager, was ‘‘a 
remarkably perceptive artist and unerr- 
ing craftsman” who, with “his hands, 
his head, with 


imagination and discernment . . 


and his heart [and] 
. could 
evoke settings on our stage that mir- 
rowed his poignant insight into the 
meaning of all things theatrical.” Ken- 
neth Macgowan, with whom Jones was 
associated in both capacities, reveals 
Jones as a director and film designer. 
What is constantly repeated through- 
out the memories and impressions of his 


friends, is the fact that Jones, who in 


the later years unwillingly had the 


mantle of the poet and visionary of the 
American theatre thrust upon him, was 
first and foremost a practical man of 
the theatre, operating always with what 
Macgowan so aptly called “the orderly 
efhcency of Robert Edmond Jones.” 


As fine as this book is, one can not 
help wishing it were more. For one 
thing, we do not get a well-rounded 
picture of Jones, the artist and the man. 
Most of the collaborators speak of him 
in the early years of his career. Mary 
Hall Furber has done a wonderful job 
on the young Jones before he arrived on 
Broadway but the picture of the mature 
artist never emerges. The poignancy of 
the loneliness of his later years, for ex- 
ample, when he was creating some of 
the loveliest works in the theatre, such 
as the designs for Lute Song or the 
project for Henry VIII, is never re- 
vealed. “Kookie (Mr. E. F. Kook, presi- 
dent of Century Lighting Company), 
please call me in this morning, tomor- 


row morning, any morning. cy Algo, 
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there is an obvious lack of pictures of 


Jones’ settings. This is a major deficiency 
of the book. “A sketch,” to quote Lee 
Simonson, “is only a notation of an 
idea,” and if we are to get any true idea 
of how successful Jones actually was in 
translating his wonderful sketches into 
stage settings, it seems numerous photo- 
graphs been included. 
Most of them are available. One 
only to dig through the negatives of 
Florence Vandamm to find them. 


should have 


has 


However, in spite of these shortcom- 
ings (and these, perhaps, only in the 
mind of the reviewer), we must rejoice 
that we have such a wonderful record of 
Jones’ carcer in the theatre. As we study 
the sketches of the stage designs in The 
Theatre of Robert Edmond Jones we are 
John Mason 
final 


reminded of 3rown’s re- 
the the book: 


“Jones’ settings were not reproductions 


marks in essay of 


of reality they were extensions of 


it. They had exaltation in them too. 
Although the meaning and mood of the 
play lived in them, they have a life of 
their own. That’s why Bobby 
sketches have outlived the productions 


for which they were designed and will 


Jones’ 


continue to do so. The dream that was 
his walks in them, as summoning as 
ever, and the more welcome and needed 
in today’s almost dreamless theatre, as 


reminders of what theatre can be.” 


The drawings and sketches of Bobby 


Jones, perhaps even more than his 


writings in The Dramatic Imagination, 
will become the inspirational heritage 
Robert Edmond Jones has bequeathed 
to all interested in stage design. We are 
indebted to Ralph Pendleton and the 
Wesleyan University Press for making 
so many of them available to us in such 
a handsome package. 


ORVILLE K. LARSON 
Michigan State University 
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A STAGE CREW HANDBOOK. By Sol 
Cornberg and Emanuel L. Gebauer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, Re- 
vised Edition, 1957. pp. 279. $4.50. 
Since its first appearance in 1941, A 

Stage Crew Handbook has been a stand- 

ard reference and handbook for tech- 

nical workers in the non-professional 
theatre, including high school, college 
and community groups. Its publishers 
also state that it has been employed as 
book bv Interna- 
tional Association of Theatrical 

Employees and the Armed Forces during 

World War II, and that it has had wide 

use in foreign countries. Despite the 


a standard reference 
Stage 


limitation implied in its title it covers 
very thoroughly and clearly the entire 
field of the physical and mechanical as- 
pects of staging plays, including plan- 
ning, shop practice, stage machinery, 
lighting, scenery, properties and sound. 

The Handbook text is written in the 
question-and-answer format, and it deals 


technical problem 


with almost 
that might be met in staging any play. 


‘The text is generously and clearly sup- 


every 


plemented with numerous explanatory 
diagrams, drawings and charts. The ma- 
terials, techniques and terminology rec- 
ommended and explained in the text 
and illustrations are based on sound pro- 
fessional practice and experience. A 
helpful glossary is provided for quick 
reference. 

A careful check of the first edition 
against the present revised one does not 
bear out the publishers’ claim that the 
book has been revised page-by-page. 
Occasional rewriting of paragraphs in 
the chapters on “The Painters,” “The 
Electricians” and elsewhere occur, but 
has been no substantial revision 
of either the text or the illustrations. 
However, since the original text and 
illustrative matter were so excellent, 
and since stage technical practice does 


there 
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not differ drastically nowadays trom 


stage practice prior to World War II, 


the lack of any substantial revision of 


the original matter is by no means a 
fault or a failure in the revised edition. 

A few shortcomings in what is on the 
whole a most authoritative and work- 
manlike job might be suggested for con- 
sideration in any future revision of the 
book: (a) The discussion of color prin- 
ciples and terminology in the third chap- 
ter, “The seems to vary 
somewhat from the more commonly-used 
systems. Either the older and simpler 
Prang notation of hue, value, and in- 


Painters,” 


tensity, or the more advanced Munsell 
system of hue, value, and chroma, seem 
preferable to the terms employed. De- 
spite Mr. Luckiesh and many of the phys- 
icists, it is the opinion of this reviewer 
that it is clearer to the beginner to 
limit pigment dimensions to hue, value, 
and intensity (or chroma), and to em- 
ploy the terms brilliance and saturation 
in discussing the dimensions of color in 
light. Granted that the subject of color, 
in all its aspects, is a complicated one, 
the authors might conceivably have in- 
cluded some discussion of the matter 
of color in light itself, under the chap- 
ter on lighting, “The Electricians.” (b) 
In the chapter on sound effects, “The 
Effects Men,” there appears to be no 
recognition of the value of taped record- 
ings for stage effects. Tapings are so 
commonly employed nowadays that this 
means a major omission. (c) In the dis- 
cussion of dimmers in the chapter on 
lighting, “The Electricians,” the authors 
are somewhat unclear and perhaps er- 
roneous in their explanations of the 
principles involved in each case. The 
resistance, the auto-transformer, the re- 
actor, the electronic tube, and the mag- 
netic amplifier are distinctly different in 
their electric principles, though the 
magnetic amplifier might readily be 
considered a modification of the reactor 
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type. Current consumption is consider- 
ably reduced in the newer types of dim- 
mers, and phantom loads are unneces- 
sary with them. (d) In the final chapter, 
“The Designer,” the authors again seem 
somewhat unclear 
their explanation of standard methods 


and insufficient in 
and terminology employed in mechan- 
ical or technical drawing. No clear dif- 
ferentiation is made between the stand- 
ard flat drawings: plan, section, and 
elevation, and three-dimensional render- 
ings such as perspective, oblique, and 
isometric The illustration of 
a ‘sketch in scale’ which 
since it is an 


methods. 
is utilized is 
an unfortunate choice, 
oblique drawing from an overhead view- 
point, and could not be made by any- 
one training in 
drawing. A standard painter's elevation 
or a freehand sketch would be 
likely to help in visualizing the design- 


without mechanical 


more 


ers’ plans. 

For the beginning technical worker, 
A Stage Crew Handbook, will serve su- 
perbly as a clear and authoritative ret- 
erence on production means and meth- 
ods. For high school and college courses 
in the physical aspects of play produc- 
invaluable. For 
more advanced study, where a consid- 


tion it should prove 
eration of principles and theories is 
desired in addition to a discussion of 
practice, it will not be found sufficient, 
and such excellent texts as Phillipi’s 
Stagecraft and Scene Design, Selden and 
Sellman’s Stage Scenery and Lighting, 
and Burris-Meyer and Cole’s Scenery for 
the Theatre are to be preferred. 
Harry E. Davis 
University of North Carolina 


MAGIC OF MAKE-UP. By Harald Mel- 
vill. New York: Citadel Press, 1957; 
pp. x+85. $3.50. 

This slim volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to an important and frequently 


neglected field of theatrical art. Mr. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Melvill is a Britisher, obviously at home 
in the theatre, who speaks with author- 
ity and simplicity about the practical, 
working problems of make-up in the 
modern theatre. Wasting no words on 
the purely theoretical aspects of color 
and line, the author largely ignores the 
problems of chemistry and aesthetics. 

Proceeding from the premise that “the 
less apparent ... the make-up, the more 
effective it will look—and the simpler 
the materials employed, the easier the 
means whereby it can be achieved,” Mel- 
vill discusses in direct and somewhat 
quaint prose the customary questions of 
straight, age, national, and spectacular 
make-up. Both grease-paint and pan- 
cake methods are treated and adequate 
information is included concerning the 
use of crepe hair, nose putty, and wigs. 
An appendix of make-up materials, their 
use and comparative cost is included. 

Mr. Melvill always speaks from per- 
sonal experience and many will find his 
anecdotal style refreshingly whimsical. 
Some of his comments ring strangely 
upon American ears, as in his discus- 
sion of the mouth: “We now come to 
the mouth—and listen, lads, any temp- 
tation to encarmined embellishment 
must be rigorously resisted (unless the 
part being played is of a painted popin- 
jav or an effeminate exquisite).” 

Due to limitations of space and the 
requirements of his intended readers, 
the author stresses the “hows” rather 
than the “whys” of make-up and _ in- 
dulges in some of the seemingly un- 
avoidable but often misleading type 
classifications. A handicap for some 
American readers might be his use of 
Leichner numbers in the discussion of 
grease-paint. This adds just a bit more 
confusion to the already perplexing mix- 
ture of Stein, Factor and Vest term- 
inology with which the actor must pres- 
ently deal. Nevertheless, Magic of Make- 
up should prove particularly helpful to 
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amateurs and schools. Photographs and 
line drawings by the author illustrate 
clearly the basic skill involved and 
should help the theatrical novice to 
achieve the requisite working knowledge 
in short order. 

Melvill’s new book (his previously 
published works include Designing and 
Painting Scenery for the Theatre and 
Theatrecraft) is not as detailed or com- 
prehensive as Richard Corson’s Stage 
Makeup; it is not as inspiring or sug- 
gestive as Cavendish Morton’s The Art 
of Theatrical Make-up; it is not as finely 
illustrated or explained as Ivard Strauss’ 
Paint, Powder and Make-up. For the 
neophyte, however, Magic of Make-up is 
possibly more immediately accessible and 
functional than any of these. 

Puitip A. BENSON 
University of Minnesota 


INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY 
DAYS, “Some Memoirs of Edward 


Gordon Craig,” 1872-1907. By Edward 


Gordon Craig. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1957; pp. vii+308, illustrations, 
index. $7.50. 


The last of the great Edwardians, 
Edward Gordon Craig, lives and labors 
to-day, at the age of eighty-six, in the 
same Jovian isolation which he has 
wrapped about him for half a century. 
Maurice Browne remarked in his re- 
cently published autobiography, Too 
Late to Lament, that he found Craig 
more unapproachable than the Pope. 
Yet in Index to the Story of My Days, 
Mr. Craig swiftly takes us into his con- 
fidence. He begins with an inventorv of 
his faults, and goes on to tell us in- 
timate details of family, friends, and 
the circumstances of his infancy, child- 
hood, and youth. 

This book gives rich, new insights into 
Craig, the man and the artist, and 
should do much toward shattering the 
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unfortunate and persistent image of him 
as a disembodied legend and _ feckless 
day-dreamer. Indeed, by the time he 
was thirty-five, not only had he achieved 
a theatrical career of significant fecund- 
ity and dimension as actor, designer, 
director, producer, and writer, but he 
had also by then conceived those icono- 
clastic ideas of the art of the theatre 
which were destined to inspire and in- 
form every great theatre artist of our 
time. His book comprises four hundred 
meticulously dated and tersely stated 
chronological entries, constituting the 
annals of his first thirty-five years (1872- 
1907), plus an augmentation of almost 
every item in an uninhibited flow of 
reminiscence, interpretation, opinion, 
and psychological revelation. 

To the general reader, the book 
should have appeal as a fascinating self- 
portrait of Ellen Terry’s genius son. 
To the serious student of the theatre, it 
should constitute a valuable source-book 
of hitherto unavailable information con- 
cerning “the father of the modern the- 
atre.” A number of the more than four 
hundred persons to whom Mr. Craig 
makes reference may be unfamiliar to 
many of his readers. The book’s use 
and enjoyment, therefore, for those not 
well acquainted with late Victorian 
London, might have been increased by 
the inclusion of some judicious foot- 
note identification. 

Although technical analysis is scarcely 
appropriate to autobiography, I wish, 
greedily perhaps, that Mr. Craig had 
described and explained in detail his 
early productions, especially those for 
the Purcell Operatic Society, his stag- 
ing for Ellen Terry of The Vikings at 
Helgeland, his Berlin productions, and 
his Rosmersholm for Duse. Despite their 
key importance in the history of the new 
movement in the theatre, information 
concerning them remains fugitive. We 
need still another book from Mr. Craig, 
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one dealing thoroughly with his work as 
a producer. 

Although written by a man in_ his 
eighties, and one who for several years 
past has often been physically unwell, 
this book is distinguished by a youth- 
ful freshness, spontaneity, and gaiety. 
Mr. Craig once said to me, “I have one 
foot in the grave, but I keep snatching 
it out!” and he punctuated the obser- 
vation with a droll pantomime of the 
procedure. The entire book is permeated 
with the quality of his daily talk. In 
large measure, that is what it really is— 
conversation by one of the century's 
most gifted talkers, a man whose talk 
has always been perceptive, provocative, 
and wise. 

His final entry is dated 1907. It reads, 
“February 10. Florence. Alone.” It is fol- 
lowed, in a facsimile of his distinctive 
and sensitive calligraphy, by a quotation 
from Tennyson: 


Alone, and warming his five wits 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


Edward Gordon Craig’s belfry is the 
medieval, walled town of Vence in the 
French maritime Alps. He has dated the 
quotation 1957. 
JouN WeEsLEyY SWANSON 
University of Illinois 


MASTERPIECES OF THE DRAMA. 
Edited by Alexander W. Allison, Ar- 
thur J. Carr, and Arthur M. Eastman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957; pp. vilit+693. $2.95. 

Once the reader of Masterpieces of the 
Drama reminds himself again of the 
impossibility of putting all the riches 
of dramatic literature into one volume 
he will probably agree that the editors 
of this anthology have done a commend- 
able piece of work. The book consists of 
an admirably brief and pointed intro- 
duction and eleven plays: Oedipus Rex, 
Alcestis, Volpone, The Miser, The Ri- 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


vals, Hedda Gabler, The Cherry Or- 
chard, Riders to the Sea, Juno and the 
Paycock, The House of Bernarda Alba, 
and The Madwoman of Chaillot. Each 
play has its own introduction. 

The unifying idea of the collection 
seems to be embodied in the word mas- 
terpieces. The editors do not present the 
plays according to dramatic type, move- 
ments, or periods, though the plays do 
appear in chronological order. They sav, 
in effect, “Here is a group of great plays. 
Enjoy them as we have enjoyed them.” 
They do not even explain how a col- 
lection of masterpieces can exclude 
Shakespeare. One important feature that 
the plays have in common, the editors 
say, is that they “obey the laws which 
govern all literary fictions; ideally each 
one is single and complete, each is free 
from any sort of irrelevance, each traces 
a necessary or probable sequence of 
events.” To help the reader, presumably 
rather new to dramatic literature, the 
editors give a simple but quite usable 
definition of a play, describe the mise 
en scéne in which the plays were first 
presented, explain the basic structure of 
a play, and discuss Aristotle’s ideas con- 
cerning Thus the 
reader is ready to enjoy the fare as- 


tragedy. informed, 
sembled for him. 

In writing the introductions to each 
of the plays the editors have faced the 
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task common to most anthologists: indi- 
cating what the body of critical opinion 
has already said about the plays but at 
the same time making some original ob- 
servations of their own. In this case the 
succeeded in being con- 


editors have 


sistently stimulating, though at times 
the neophyte reader might be a little 
confused by the terminology. Then too, 
some students of the theatre will not al- 
ways agree with the editors’ point of 
view, their appraisal of Alcestis being a 
case in point. Frequently the comments 
seem penetrating and precise. The fall 
of Volpone, the introduction reads, “re- 
veals not the mysterv of the human lot 
but the tendency of vice to overreach 
itself.” The most novel aspect of The 
Miser, according to the introduction to 
that play is its “unruffled joy.” In the 
introduction to The Rivals we are told 


that “Comedy becomes disorderly and 


raucous unless it also satisfies our mind 
and conscience that it is laughing at the 
things which deserve ridicule.” The ex- 
planatory notes to Riders to the Sea and 
to Juno and the Paycock are also especi- 
ally incisive. 

The volume, paper-bound, is reason- 
ably priced and should be highly ac- 
ceptable for class use. 

Cari F. ZERKE 
Pensacola Junior College 


A Warning to Bardolators 


Shakespeare gives us golden apples in silver dishes. 


We get, indeed, the 


silver dishes by studying his works; but, unfortunately, we have only potatoes 
to put into them.—Goethe, Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 


NOTICE 

The deadlines for material sent to 
the News Editor must be changed. The 
months will remain he same, but the 
specific day of the month will change. 
The new deadlines are January 10, 
March 10, August 1o, and October ro. 
News from all sources is welcome. You 
do not have to be a member of AETA 
to submit material. Please send all news 
items to David S. Hawes, News Editor, 
ET], Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
NEWS 

In FRANCE this summer an unusual 
opportunity will be offered to students 
traveling in Europe to enjoy a week in 
Avignon in the south of France and at- 
tend the XII Festiva D’Art DrAMA- 
TIQUE presented by Jean Vilar and his 
Theatre National Populaire. For the 
small sum of $17 a student will be given 
board and room, tickets to the theatre 
every night, trips by bus to the many 
beautiful and historic spots the 
neighborhood, and special programs ar- 
ranged for them under the auspices of 
the Rencontres Internationales de 
Jeunes en Avignon. “Young people from 
all over Europe and the East will meet 
in the companionship of a shared in- 
terest in theatre.” Living quarters are 
in the Lycees, and the performances take 
place in the court of the Palace of the 
Popes. Vilar is regarded by many as the 
most brilliant and enterprising director 
in France today. For information and 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


reservation forms write to: Cultural 
Services, French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 21, New York. 


AT STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN a portfolio of 
approximately 50 large photographs 
showing all essential details of the Drot- 
tningholm and Gripsholm Theatres can 
be purchased for 50 kronor, or about 
$10. Betty Bobp has written from 
Sweden, after a careful inspection of the 
Drottningholm Court Theatre, to pro- 
claim the excellence of the photos and 
the English text of the portfolio. The 
person to contact, if interested, is Dr. 
Gustaf Hillestrom, Linnegatan 7, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 


ADOLPHE L’Oeuvre_ d'art 
Vivant in the original French edition 
can be ordered by writing to M. Edmond 
Appia, Fondation Adolphe Appia, 5 
Chemin de la Prevote, Coligny, Geneve, 
Switzerland, The price of one copy is 
five dollars plus mailing charges. 


CONFERENCES 

THE SOUTHEASTERN THEATRE CONn- 
FERENCE held its annual meeting in 
March at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Since the Carolina Playmakers are 
celebrating their fortieth anniversary 
this year, and since STC last year des- 
ignated 1958 as Paul Green Year, a 
natural and significant highlight of the 
meeting at Chapel Hill was the presen- 
tation of Out of the South, a program of 
eight one-act plays by Paul Green. Each 
of eight member groups presented one 
of Paul Green’s one-act plays. Four plays 
each evening on two successive nights 
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were produced. Other events of this 
thoughtfully planned convention will be 
reported later. 


BrApForD JUNIOR CoLLece, Bradtord, 
Massachusetts, in February was host for 
an intercollegiate conference on “The 
Creative Arts Edwin Burr 
Pettet, director of the Brandeis Univer- 
sity Theatre, was chairman of a panel 
discussion on theatre. 
Student delegates and faculty members 
from twenty liberal arts colleges in New 
England and New York attended the 
conference. 


Today.” 


contem poral y 


At MANHATTENVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SACRED HEART in Purchase, New York, a 
Dramatic Workshop was held in Febru- 
ary. José Quintero and Richard Hayes 
considered the subject of “Personality in 
American Drama,” and in a panel dis- 
cussion of “Art, Morality and Censor- 
ship” the participants were Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J].; Norman St. 
John-Stevas; and Cleanth Brooks. 


The EAsTern STATES ASSOCIATION held 
its annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in New York in January, 1958. 
This is a newly-formed regional organi- 
zation comprised of the Associated Little 
Theatres of Connecticut, the New Jersey 
Theatre League, the New York State 
Community Theatre Association, and 
the Delaware Dramatic Association. As 
immediate objectives ESTA will estab- 
lish closer ties with other regional as- 
sociations and will consider cooperation 
with the AETA-Army Project in the 
First and Second Army Commands. OfF- 


ficers of ESTA elected from 1958 are 
C. R. Kase, president; Donald Rydgren, 
ist vice-president; Burton Moore, 2nd 
vice-president, Olga Bockes, secretary; 
Irwin Mechanic, treasurer. The Dela- 
ware Drama Association will be host for 
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the regional meeting of ESTA in the 
fall at the University of Delaware. 


The AMERICAN CouNnciL OF LEARNED 
Societies held its thirty-ninth annual 
meeting at Indiana University in Janu- 
ary. In conjunction with the meeting a 
varied program on “The Present-Day 
Vitality of the Classical Tradition” was 
presented. The basic theme for the over- 
all program was set forth through pro- 
vocative lectures, and by exhibits, or 
demonstrations, or performances in the 
fields of art, music, and theatre. 

The drama and theatre sessions were 
thoughtfully organized to bring the 
theme of the meeting into sharp focus. 
The program on the night of January 
22, began with a “Prologue” delivered 
by Eric Havelock of Harvard Univer- 
sity, after which a staged reading of 
Sophocles’ Antigone (translated by Dud- 


lev Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald) was 
presented by a group of professional 
actors from New York. Immediately 


after the reading in the Auditorium a 
full-fledged, discerning performance of 
Jean Anouilh’s Antigone (adapted by 
Lewis Galantiere) was given in the Uni- 
versity Theatre. This production, pro- 
duced by Lee Norvelle and the depart- 
ment of speech and theatre, was directed 
and designed by William Kinzer. As a 
follow-up of the 
Sophocles in the theatre, on Thursday 
morning, January 23, H. D. F. Kitto, 
guest speaker from the University of 
Bristol, England, gave an 
ceptive lecture entitled “The Vitality of 


interpretation of 


acutely per- 


Sophocles.” 


In order to preserve parts of the pro- 
gram the Ford Foundation, which gave 
its support to the whole plan of the 
meeting, arranged to film the perform- 
ance portions of this thirty-ninth meet- 
ing of A.C.L.S., music as well as drama. 
These records of performance will be 
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made available through the National 
Television Film Service, 
Center, Indiana Univer- 


Educational 
Audio-Visual 


sity, Bloomington, Indiana. The various 
distinguished lectures presented during 
the two-day program will be published. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Tue AETA CONVENTION in Chicago in Decem- 
ber will have a new feature: a national audi- 
tion for young actors. The audition, scheduled 
for December 29, the second night of the con- 
vention, is designed as a showcase opportunity 
for college and university actors and will bring 
them into contact with directors in search of 
acting talent. Casting representatives from sev- 
eral non-commercial producing groups, such as 
summer theatres, outdoor historical dramas, 
and drama festivals, are expected to partici- 
pate. Casting directors from the professional 
field will also be invited to observe the audi- 
tion. The scope of opportunity to be offered 
actors is suggested by the diverse activities and 
interests of the committee members: Angus I 
Bowmer, producing director of the Oregon 
Shakespearean Festival, Ashland; Harry FE. Da- 
vis, director of the Cherokee Indian drama, 
Unto These Hills, and associate director of the 
Carolina Playmakers of the University of North 
Carolina (chairman); Paul K. Peterson, super- 
visor of the Drama Advisory Service, University 
of Minnesota; Robert assistant 
professor of dramatic production, Northwestern 
University; and Newell Tarrant, director of the 
Erie Playhouse, Erie, Pennsylvania. Official an- 
nouncement of the audition, and information 
about it procedures, will appear in the Octobe: 
issue of the ETJ. 


Schneideman, 


At the STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA on 
January 17 and 18, a Seminar for New Plays 
was held. During the two-day session, out-of- 
town visitors associated with the professional 
or the educational theatre 
duction of an original, all-negro play, Epitaph 
for a Bluebird, by Theodis Shine, heard 
prepared readings of three other original plays 
by student playwrights at the university. The 
Henry Hewes, drama 
teview of Literature; 


witnessed the pro- 


and 


visitors were as follows: 
critic for the Saturday 
Sol Stein and Morton Wishengrad, New York 
playwrights; Norris Houghton of the Phoenix 
Theatre; John Marshall of the Rockefelle1 
Foundation; Professor Paul Baker of Baylor 
University; and Professor Alan Downer of 
Princeton University. 
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The seminar was established to analyze the 
existing educational State 
University of Iowa for the teaching of play- 
writing, with the hope of discovering ways of 


structure at the 


improving procedures, and in order to bring 
to student playwrights personal criticism of 
the highest which clarify 
strengthen their efforts in playwriting. In the 
opinion of William Reardon, in 
charge of this program, the purposes of the 
with heartening 


order might and 


Professor 


seminar were fulfilled suc- 


cess. 


The AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL'S A\CAD- 
EMY, headed by Helen Menken, a year-round 
integral part of the Stratford, Connecticut or- 
ganization, is planning to expand its activities 
this coming summer by inaugurating a Strat- 
ford Teachers’ Academy. The new project has 
been establshed to give English teachers and 
others a chance to study Shakespeare’s drama 
and theatre under the direction of a group 
of theatre experts, benefit from the 
Festivals 1958 productions of Hamlet, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and A Winter's Tale. 


and to 


At University the department of 
theatre and speech has inaugurated a. series 
of Drama Lectures on campus. Each lecture 
is related to a forthcoming major production. 
The first of a series of four was given by James 
K. Feibleman, head of the philosophy depart- 
ment. His talk, “The Theatre as a Time Art,” 
preceded production of Priestley’s Dangerous 
A lecture by Robert Corrigan, mem- 
ber of the theatre and speech department, 
preceded the production of Ghosts and was en- 
titled, “The Sun Always Rises: Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ 


as Tragedy?” 


Corner. 


and ex- 


has 


Shakespeare 


reorganized 
Under the 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


panded its annual 
Stars Festival into a summer program of the- 
atre, music, and art. Due to the increased scope 
of the Summer Festival, however, the program 
will be suspended during the 1958 season. When 
it re-opens in the sumer of 1959, the Festival 
will be part of Antioch’s total Continuing Ed- 
ucation Program, and will be headed by a full- 
director of continuing educa- 
Festival 
and 


time associate 


tion. A Council 


will off- 
campus representatives from the press, thea- 
tre, and community. 


Summer Advisory 


also be formed will include 


At STANFORD UNiversiry the department of 
speech and drama _ this continued the 
series called Wednesday Matinecs that evoked 
strong response last year. The series, presented 


veal 


NEWS 


in the Little Theatre and open to the public 


without charge, is intended to give students 


in the department and the university at large 
additional opportunities for performance, pro- 
observation. Each Wednesday 


duction, and 


afternoon, at 4:15, special programs, such as 
offered: 


currently 


the following, have been lectures on 


playwrights whose being 


presented as major productions; scenes from 


plays are 


plays: simplified productions of seldom-pro- 
duced plays; demonstations of costumes and 
puppetry: procedures in TV and radio pro- 


readings; showings of docu- 


mentary and experimental films. The organiza- 


duction: staged 


tion of the Wednesday Matinee series for this 


year was handled by Robert Loper 


THE UNtverstry oF HAwat SUMMER THE- 
ATRE will presents an unusual program of two 
Japanese plays, both bearing the title Kantan. 
The original Kantan, a piece from the classic 
No theatre, will 
the highly conventionalized manner of the No. 
This will be followed by a modern version of 
the same play by the contemporary Japanese 
novelist Yukio Mishima, whose work, both in 
staging and ideology, makes in interesting con- 
trast with the original No play. 


be staged and costumed in 


[He SECOND VIRGINIA COLLEGE DRAMA FestI- 
var. was held in February at the Virginia Muse- 
Richmond. The Festival 
sponsored by the Bureau of School and Com- 
munits with the Vir- 


ginia Museum of Fine Arts. The various special 


um Theatre in was 
Drama in cooperation 


enthusi- 
festival 


the Festival have received 
participants. A 


college 


features of 


astic response from 


committee composed of three drama 
directors invites nine colleges to present short 
plays, or parts of longer plays, which run for 
about one hour. The productions are presented 
in groups of three, with an analysis following 
each group for the benefit of both plavers and 
audience. Some well known Broadway director 
is invited to act as critic. This year Harold 
Clurman made the evaluations. In the evening 
a banquet is served to the players and guests 
theatre 


Norris 


and another outstanding personality 


is the speaker. This year Houghton, 


co-founder and co-director of the highly suc- 


cessful Phoenix Theatre, addressed the group. 


VAssak the Experimental The- 
contribution to International The- 
in March presented a production 
Damascus. 


tre, as its 
atre Month 
of August Strindberg’s To 
Katz of the drama department adapted Strind- 
berg’s trilogy for performances in one evening 


Leon 


thus giving the Vassar audience the opportunity 
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to see a version of the rarely-performed work. 
The production was directed by George Bren- 
dan Dowell and designed by John Kurten. Be- 
cause of the unusual nature of this production, 
members of the art, philosophy, and drama fac- 
ulties participated in a panel discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of the play on the Monday preced- 
ing the premiere. 

The NATIONAL THEATRE Service has made 
available to group members of a collection of 
exhibit materials composed of 150 photographs, 
in size, on “Contemporary Theatre 
in the United States.” The photographs and 
accompanying caption sheets show the “heter- 
ogeneous nature of American theatre, its geo- 
graphical scope, and the various types of 
producing units.” Thirty-six of the photos are 
devoted to professional theatre on Broadway, 
and another eleven to off-Broadway. In about 
two-thirds of the photographs, the work of 94 
producing groups, located in 33 states and the 
District of Columbia, is depicted. 


At the Universtry oF CoLorapo this summer, 
three of Shakespeare’s best known plays, Ham- 
let, Julius Caesar, and The Taming of the 
Shrew, will inaugurate an annual Shakespearen 
repertory festival. J. H. Crouch, director of the 
University Theatre, will act as executive di- 
rector for the Colorado Shakespeare Festival 
and Hal J. Todd of Idaho State College and 
Gerald Kahan of Reed College, Oregon, will be 
guest directors. The university is offering na- 
tional scholarships to assemble the acting com- 
pany. This summer’s two-week repertory will 
run from August 2 to 16, but plans for future 
years call for a season of four or five weeks 
and a schedule of at least four plays. Inquiries 
regarding plans, activities, and mail orders 
should be addressed to University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
At the UnNiversiry oF DELAWARE Mouzon 
Law, who has been assistant to the director of 
ANTA while on leave from the department of 
drama at the University of Texas, served as 
Critic Judge for the sixteenth Delaware Play 
Festival in March. The two winning plays in 
the Community Theatre Division of the Festi- 
val were chosen to tour the Second Army Com- 
mand. This is a part of the nation-wide pro- 
gram worked out by the Army and the AETA 
to foster closer relations between college and 
community theatres and military posts which 
desire more theatrical entertainment. 

The E52 University Theatre at the University 
of Delaware is one of a number of college the- 
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atre groups selected to tour overseas under a 
project sponsored jointly by AETA and the 
USO for the Defense Department. E52’s pro- 
duction of The Tender Trap will tour the 
Pacific Command from April i2 to June 6, 
visiting bases in Hawaii, Japan, Korea, and 
possibly Okinawa and the Philippines. For the 
eleven students in the touring company a spe- 
cial educational program carrying 12 academic 
credits has been worked out. They will study 
the life and culture of the East in a seminar 
conducted by faculty members who are authori- 
ties in this field, and will take a course in con- 
versational Japanese. In addition, a problem 
course will deal with the preparation and 
touring of the play, and a course in theatre 
history will focus on the theatre of the East. 

The COMMUNITY THEATRE AsSOCIA- 
TION NEWSLETTER reports that the “need for 
impartial and informed judgment on the part 
of those asked to act as judges for non-profes- 
sional play tournaments is heing met by the 
newly formed American Council of Drama 
Judges, affiliated with the British Guild of 
Drama Adjudicators.” The primary concerns 
of the Council are with establishing, maintain- 
ing, and improving the standards of adjudica- 
tion. A brochure giving detailed information on 
how to qualify for membership or services can 
be secured by writing to Mrs. Albert F. Erd- 
man, 31 East Reid Place, Verona, New Jersey. 


At the OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FEsTIVAL in 
Ashland, the Institute of Renaissance Studies, 
under the astute direction of Dr. Margery 
Bailey, provides brief stimulating courses de- 
signed to accompany close attendance at re- 
hearsal and performance. Students and visitors 
may acquire in this combination the doubled 
experience of enjoying Shakespeare’s theatre 
and coming to know the Renaissance life and 
thought which were its roots. Classes are con 
centrated on materials illuminating the plays 
of the current season, in the fields of Tudor 
drama, history, music, graphic arts, and stage- 
craft. College credit is granted by Stanford 
University and Southern Oregon College, which 
schedule field courses in humanities through 
the Institute. The Institute gives its own certifi- 
cate to those who register without desire for 
credit, and accepts full-term auditors. This 
summer, for the 1958 Institute, Dr. Bailev has 
announced that three tuition scholarships 
will be available to undergraduate 
and a fellowship of $300 is open to teachers 
of Shakespeare who are between 35 and 50 
vears of age. Applications for all grants, and 


students, 
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requests for information, should be addressed 
to the Institute of Renaissance Studies, 
sary Division, P.O. Box 27, Ashland, Oregon. 


Bur- 


A THEODORE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL PAG- 
EANT will be presented at Medora, North Da- 
kota, June 29 through September 1. 
door commemorative drama about 
Roosevelt will be produced under the direction 
of Dr. Frederick G. Walsh in an open-air 
theatre in the North Dakota Badlands. \ call 
has technicians. 
Requirements are that the applicant should 
have had experience as actor or technician in 
college or community productions, and should 
be free to rehearse and perform from June 14 
to September 1. Each applicant should indicate 
roles played, production responsibilities held, 
date of earliest availability after June 1. Enclose 
a full-length snapshot. For further information 
write to Dr. Frederick G. Walsh, Little Country 
Theatre, N.D.A., Fargo, North Dakota 


This out- 
Theodore 


been issued for actors 


PLAYWRITING 

The A. M. DruMMoND Con- 
TEST was won this year by Marion L. Miller 
of Ithaca. Her winning one-act play, To Count 
Fifteen, deals with the capture of Major John 
Andre during the Revolutionary War. The 
annual contest to encourage original writing 
on regional themes of New York State 
founded by the late Professor Drummond, for 
many years brilliant Cornell 
University Theatre. The prize fund this vear 
was provided by friends and former students. 
available 


CONTESTS 
PLAYWRITING 


was 


director of the 


Winning plays are made royalty- 
free to amateur groups for a period of three 
years. Lists of plays suitable for production by 
Mrs. Mabel 


Ithaca. New 


secured from 


Agriculturist, 


small casts can be 
Hebel, American 


York. 


NEW PLAYS 
At YALE Universiry in April the world pre- 
miere of J. B., a new play in verse by Archibald 
MacLeish, was presented. A modern version of 
the story of Job, J. B. is set in an enormous 
circus tent. From a raised platform on one side of 
the stage God and Satan, in the guise of two 


circus vendors, watch as the modern Job's 
tragedy unfolds. In April Mr. MacLeish pre- 
sented a University Yale on the 


meaning and significance of J. B. 


Lecture at 


At the Universiry oF Iowa, the original-play 
program in the department of speech and dra- 
matic art will continue its active production 
policy during the summer of 1958. Daniel Pet- 


NEWS 


rie, a director whose work has 


been seen on Broadway as well as all the major 


professional 


residence to direct 
comedy, The 
Brockett 
during the 


will be in 
Rosenberg’s 
Professor O. G. 
the author's 


television shows, 
Joseph 


Luisa, 


Unfinished 
will supervise 
rehearsal] 
Frank 
Mosier entitled Christine Fonnegra will be giv- 


rewriting 
period. And in July a verse drama _ bs 
en a studio production after an intensive re 
hearsal period of thirty days. Mosier’s play will 
thus go through a special sequence of writing 
When a 
play of potential merit has not been brought 


evolved at Iowa for original plays. 


to fruition by the author after several drafts 
the play is put through a vigorous rehearsal 
procedure which accentuates and clarifies the 
able 


problems the playwright has not been 


to solve, and sometimes makes possible ef 


fective rewriting. If the play is then satisfac 
torily completed it is placed on the schedule 
for presentation in the regular university 
series of major productions. Professor W. R. 
Reardon will be working with Frank Mosier 
this summer and will direct the studio produc- 


tion. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
At HUNTER Matlaw is 
Pastor, “The 


will be 


CoLiece, Myron 
writing a biography of Tony 
Father of Vaudeville” (d 
grateful for any research memorabilia concern- 
ing Pastor or his touring companies. The ad- 
dress is Department of English, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York 68, N. Y. 


1go8). He 


the UNiversiry OF HAwat Edward Lang- 
hans joined the staff of the department of 
pro 
of Indiana University, 


and Theatre last fall as assistant 
Hubert Heffner, 


is teaching in the department during the second 


Drama 
fessor. 


semester as Carnegie Visiting Professor. During 


the summer session Mordecai Gorelik will 


teach two theatre courses. 


At YALE UNiversiry on December 31, 1957. 
Boyd M. Smith Dean of the Yale 
School of Architecture and Design. Formerly 


retired as 


Chairman of the Department of Drama from 
1946-1955, his association with the department 
goes back to 1926 when his play, The Patriarch, 
written in Baker's 
Workshop at Harvard College, was chosen as 
the dedicatory production for the new theatre 


George Pierce famous 47 


which was to be supervised by Baker at Yale. 


At) STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


of speech and drama 


in the department 
James J. Murphy has 


been promoted to assistant professor in rhe- 
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toric and public address, and Stirling Huntley 
to acting asistant professor in theatre and 
drama. Richard Hay, who spent last vear on a 
Fulbright fellowship in England, this year 
was appointed instructor and designer. 


Helene Blattner, assistant professor in in- 


terpretation and voice and diction, has been on 


leave for this year. During the year she planned 


to visit departments in the middlewest and 


east. 


The AMERICAN NATIONAL ‘THEATRE AND 
ACADEMY has sent its Executive Director, Wil- 
lard Swire, on the road as “ANTA’s Traveling 
during the year. In a great many 
communities throughout the country he has 
very effectively told the ANTA story, explained 
ANTA’s services, and encouraged the firm or- 
ganization of local ANITA Chapters which will 
pro- 


Salesman 


aid in restoring and maintaining living 


fessonal theatre within communities across the 


land. 


In Cuicaco, Louise Dale Spoor 
Mrs. O. M. Forkert) died on Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 28, 1958. Born in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, she was a graduate of The Principia in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Wells College in Au- 
New York. She was associated with the 
Goodman Theatre in Chicago for 20 
first as manager and then as pro- 
ducer of children’s plays. She was also founder 
and Editor of the Coach House Press, Inc., 
which publishes children’s plays. She gave 
generously of her time for civic work and was 
acutely interested in affairs of the AETA, being 
especially concerned with assisting the thought- 
Children’s Theatre 


rora, 
years, 


business 


ful development of the 
Conference. 


this summer, 
sponsors of 


At the UNiversiry OF DENVER 
Freida Reed Maizie Weil, 
troupe 1000 of the National Thespian Society, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, will be in charge 
of the High School Theatre Workshop. 


and 


At YALE Universiry Edward C. Cole, presi- 
dent of AETA, has been appointed to a two- 
term on the executive committee of the 
board of ANTA. Members of 
AETA not with president Cole’s 
career should know that he is a graduate of the 
Yale School of Drama where he 
member of the faculty since 1930. He is also 
a well known consultant on theatre design, his 
secured for the- 
atres Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre at Stratford, Connecti- 


vear 
directors of 
conversant 


has been a 


having been 


and 


services many 


auditoriums, including the 


cut. In addition to his academic responsibilities 
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at Yale University, president Cole has partici- 
pated in a number of television and summer- 
theatre projects. 


Frank McMullan, associate professor of play - 


production at the Yale School of Drama _ has 
been invited through the U.S. Fulbright Ex- 
change Program to serve as Lecturer in The- 
atre Arts in Santiago, Chile for a six-month 
period beginning in May. While there, he 
will help Catholic University and the Univer- 
sity of Chile, both in Santiago, with the de- 
velopment of their professional theatre schools. 
He will also direct the professional company of 
the Teatro de Ensayo in a Spanish-language 
production of a Shakespearean play, and will 
direct a play as well as teach directing and act 
ing methods at the University of Chile. 


AT THE THEATRES 

ARIZONA 

Tucson, University of Arizona. The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, Oct. As You Like It, Nov. The 
Loud Red Patrick, Dec. Time Limit, Feb. 
The Ponder Heart, Apr. Ondine, May. For all 
productions: Peter R. Marroney, director; Rob- 
ert C. Burroughs, art director; Fairfax Proud- 
fit Walkup, costume director; John C. Lafferty, 
technical director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley, University of California. Hedda 
Gabler (translation by B. H. Lehman), Nov. 
F. O. Harris, director; John Dreier, technical 
director. Cecile, or The School for Fathers and 
The Rogueries of Scapin, Dec. Robert W. 
Goldsby, director; John Dreier, technical direc- 
tor; Shan Slattery, costumer. 

Claremont, Pomona College. Macbeth, Mar. 

Davis, University of California. An J/talian 
Straw Hat, May. Theodore Shank, stage direc- 
tor; Richard Swift, musical director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, Hillyer College. Liliom, Feb.-Mar. 
Edgar Kloten, director and designer. The White 
Sheep of the Family, May. 

New Haven, Yale University. The Three 
Sisters, Feb. Frank McMullan, director; Alvin 
H. Schechter, designer; C. E. Hill, costumer. 
Cyrano de Bergerac (original musical adapta- 
tion—book and lyrics by Richard E. Maltby, 
Jr.; musical score by David L. Shire), May-June. 
Nikos Psacharopoulos, director; John M. Conk- 
lin, designer. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Chicago Teachers College. 
Tempest, Mar. Wade Curry, director 


The 
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Chicago, Stage ‘58. The Jug, Mar. Alfred Part 
ridge, director. 


Chicago, University of Illinois (Pier Play- 
house). Light Up the Sky, Apr. Frances M. 
Goulson, director. 

Evanston, Children’s Theatre of Evanston. 


Tom Sawyer, Nov. The Hollow Tree Store, 
Feb. Marco Polo, Mar. The Bluebird, May. 
The Happy Lion, May. Rita Criste, director. 
INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana’ University (Brown 
County Playhouse). Peg O’ My Heart, June- 


July. Lee Norvelle, director, Sandy Havens, as- 
Richard Scammon, technical 
Arsenic and Old Lace, 
director and de 


sociate director; 
director and costumer. 
July-Aug. William Kinzer, 
signer; Janus, Aug. Lee Norvelle, director, Rich- 
director; Richard Scam- 
costumer. 


ard Brown, associate 
technical 
Lafayette, Purdue University. Green 
the Lilacs, Mar. H. Winston Park, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, May. Ross D. Smith, 


director. 


mon, director and 
Grow 


director 


IOWA 

Ames, Iowa State College. The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker, Feb. Harry Ausprich, direc- 
tor. Doctor Knock, Mar. Frank E. Brandt, di 
rector. Ladies of the Jury, May. M. B. Drexler, 
director. The School for Scandal, May. Harry 
Ausprich, director. 


KANSAS 

Manhattan, Kansas State College. The Ten- 
der Trap, Nov. Earl G. Hoover, director. Tea 
and Sympathy, Nov. John Robson, director. 
Juno and the Paycock, Mar. Carolyn Hunt, di- 
rector. The Time of Your Life, Apr. John Rob- 
son, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. Romeo and Juliet, 
Feb. Walter Boughton, director. 


MiIssOURI 
St. Louis, Saint Louis University. Hamlet, 
Mar. Seldon Faulkner, director. The Cocktail 


Party, Apr. C. B. Gilford, director. A Phoenix 
Too Frequent, May. Patricia Bradley, director 
Paul Kaufman, technical director for all pro 


ductions. 


MICHIGAN 

Fast Lansing, Michigan State 
Lysistrata, Feb. John A. Walker, director; Terry 
H. Wells, technical director; Orville K. Larson, 
designer; Agnes David, costumer; Iris C. Rob- 
bert, musical director; Ruth Malburg, choreog- 


University. 
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The Tender Trap, Apr. Love and Spa- 
premiére), May. Death of a Salesman, 


rapher 
ghetti 
May 


New 
Hanover, Dartmouth College. 
Nov. Henry B. Williams, director. Macbeth, 
Dec. Warner Bentley, director. Waiting for 
Godot, Jan. Henry B. Williams, director. Bus 
Stop, Jan. Warner Bentley, director. Interfra- 
ternity Play Contest, Mar. Antigone (Sophocles), 
Apr. Henry B. Williams, director. For all 
productions: George W. Schoenhut, designer; 
William B. Warfel, lighting. 


HAMPSHIRE 
Hay Fever, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Greenville, East Carolina College. The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Jan. J. A. Withey 


director; Dan Yanchisin, technical director. 


Oun10 

Cleveland, Karami Theatre. The King and I, 
Dec. Benno D. Frank, stage director; J. Harold 
Brown, musical director; Maurice Nystrom, 
choreographer. The Sign of Jonah, Dec. Reuben 
Silver, director. The Consul, Mar. Benno D 
Frank, director. Bullfight, Mar. Reuben Silver, 
director. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. Bartholomew Fair, 


Feb. James FE. Michael, director. 


OREGON 

Ashland, Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
Much Ado Nothing, The Merchant of 
Venice, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida. July 
Aug.-Sept. Robert B. Loper and James Sandoe, 


about 


directors 

Eugene, University of Oregon. The Teahouse 
August Nov. Robinson, 
Clemen Peck, designe: technical 
Hedda Gabler, Dec. Leroy W. Hinze, 
Clemen Peck, designer and_ technical 
director. | Have Been Here Before, Jan.-Feb. 
Daniel Krempel, director; Clemen Peck, techni 
cal director. The Short Hour (premiére), Feb.- 
Mar. Leroy W. Hinze, director; Daniel Krempel, 
designer: Clemen Peck, technical director. The 
Way of the World, Apr.-May. Daniel Krempel, 
director: Clemen Peck, director. A 
Mirror for the Sky (American opera premiére), 
Mav. director. 


of the Moon, Horace 


director: and 
director. 


director; 


technical 


Horace Robinson, 


RHobE ISLAND 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
Light up the Sky, Mar. Albert Cohn, director; 
Robert Hathaway, technical director. 


TENNESSEE 
Maryville, Maryville College. Twelfth Night, 
May. Kathleen Craven, director. 


Abilene, Abilene 
Little Apr. 
Lewis Fulks, designer. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian 
(summer program). Glass Menagerie. Walther 
R. Volbach, director. A Roomful of Roses, 
James O. Costy, director. Janus. Springtime for 
Henry. Henry Hammack, director. 

Prairie View, Prairie View A and M College. 
The Great Big Doorstep, Nov. James B. Ran- 
dolph, director; James D. Smith, designer. 
Medea (Robinson Jeffers), Apr. 

Waco, Baylor University. Porgy, Nov. Mary 
Lou Hoyle, director. Holy Family, Dec. Gene 
Diskey, director. Pullman Car Hiawatha, Dec. 
Maurice Maupin, director. The Chalk Garden, 
Jan. Charles Hathcock, director. The Three 
Sisters, Jan..Feb. Norman Cohen, director. 
Charley's Aunt, Feb. Shirley Ramsey, director. 
Emperor Jones, Feb. Darrel Baergen, director. 
Blood Wedding, Mar. Barbara’ Revnolds, 
director, Korea (original play by Ramsey Yel- 
vington), Apr.-May. Staged by Paul Baker and 
members of the Baylor Theatre staff. 


College. The 
director; 


Christian 


Foxes, Gaylan Collier, 


University 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond, The Museum Theatre. The Imag- 
inary Invalid, Jan.-Feb. Arthur Ballet, director; 
\riel Ballif, designer. 

Roanoke, Hollins College. Dark of the Moon, 
Feb. G. Dean Goodsell, director and designer. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Desk 
Set, Mar.-May. Donal Harrington, director. 
Thieves’ Carnival, Apr.-May. Vanick Galstaun, 
Holiday for Lovers, May-June. Ken- 
Carr, director. Mademoiselle Colombe, 
William Harvey, director. The Desperate 

May-June. Donal Harrington, director. 
director. 


director. 
neth 
May 
Hours 
Day of the Party, June. Jerry Sando 


PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


All Project Chairmen are asked to 
observe the date for the submission of 
their Progress Reports. These should be 
submitted by June 1, 1958. 


Willard Bellman, Chairman of the 
Theatre Architecture Project, submits 
the “Robinson Report” as it appeared 
in the Bulletin of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. Herein Mr. Robin- 
son notes, “It is true the current trend 
in auditorium specifications cannot be 
defended and the school boards are 
quite properly alarmed at the dispro- 
portionate cubage costs which go into 
this type of structure. These costs rep- 
resent a number of fallacies: (1) Seat- 
ing capacity is too large. Educators are 
usually agreed now that it is not neces- 
sary or desirable to house the entire 
student body in the auditorium at one 
time. Seating should be decreased from 
the prevailing 1800-3000 to 800-1500. 
(2) Sjze of proscenium opening and rel- 
ative off-stage depth and grid height 
should be reduced. (3) Civic pride in 
the auditorium has resulted in expen- 
sive construction and luxury fittings 
which are not appropriate to the highly 
functional nature of such an educational 
plant.” 

After detailed study of the alter- 
natives, Mr. Robinson proposes, “The 
solution, however, is not the elimination 


of the auditorium but the inclusion in 
the building program of an oral arts 
classroom designed specifically to serve 
theatre and speech based courses. This 
area thus becomes a theatre or 
demonstration classroom housing 150- 
200 spectators and serving perhaps some 
40-50% of the large auditorium func- 


small 


tions.” 

The Audio-Visual Aids Project (Chair- 
man, Lowell Matson), notes several films 
and recordings of potential interest to 
membership of AETA. The films, distri- 
buted Perry-Mansficld Motion 
Pictures, Steamboat Springs, Colorado, 
are: And A Time to Dance (18 min- 
utes); Interpretation of Dance and 
Drama (reel 3a, 12 minutes and 3b, 15 
minutes); Dance Demonstration (i0 
minutes); and Basic Movement (10 
minutes). 

The records, which are part of the 
Distinguished Playwrights Series of the 
Westminster Spoken Arts Records, are: 
Moss Hart speaking and reading from 
The Man Who Came to Dinner and 
Lady in the Dark; the late John Van 
Druten, speaking and reading from The 
Voice of the Turtle, The Druid Circle, 
I Am A Camera, and I’ve Got Sixpence; 
Paul Green, speaking on and reading 
from In Abraham’s Bosom and Roll 
Sweet Chariot; Arthur Miller, 
speaking on and reading from The 
Crucible and Death of A Salesman. 


and 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
AUGUST 25-29 


CHILDREN’S 


See Hundreds of Children in Action at the International Play Fair 


THEATRE 


ENJOY “The Puppet Prince’; ‘‘Winnie-the-Pooh”; “Hiawatha” 
and Children’s Opera — Ballet — Puppet Shows 


CONFERENCE 


PARTICIPATE IN DISCUSSIONS, WORKSHOPS, 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND THEATRE TOURS 


TWO WEEKS PRECEDING THE CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 11-22 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Active 

participation 
Practical 

experience 
Observation of 

Children and Youth 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Producing 
Directing 

Designing 
Lighting 

Costuming 
Make-up 


Three Unwwersity Credits 


For information address: 
Glenn Hughes, Executive Director 


School of Drama, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5 


Some of the * 


INC. BPWAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed hy BROOKS 


AUNTIE MAME, BACK TO METHU- 
TRACKS SELAH, POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRE- 
STONE, GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, 
LIGHTING EQ KRAFT, LONG DAY’S JOURNEY, LOOK 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES HOMEWARD ANGEL, LUTE " SONG, 
SPECIAL EFFECTS MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, OH 
DIMMERS CAPTAIN, OKL AHOMA, PATTI ; 

SWITCHBOARDS SHOW, ‘PLAIN & FANCY, 

DRAPERIES DANCERS, SAY DARLING, SHOW BOAT, 
CYCLORAMAS ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE BELLS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY ARE RINGING, THE KING & I, THE 
HARDWARE LARK, THE MUSIC MAN, TIME REMEM. 
PAINTS BERED, WEST SIDE STORY and thous- 
MAKE-UP ands of others. 


ESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS It’s more than likely that we 


made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 
WORKING MODELS You may use the same quality 
SPECIFICATIONS costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 

tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume (Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK CIRCLE 5-5870 


A CHALLENGE 


To High School and College Groups: 
*« Children’s Plays that Capture the Audience! 


Snow Queen and the Goblin 
Snow-White and the 7 Dwarfs 
SHORTER PLAYS: 


; Crying Princess and the Golden 
FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 


Abe Lincoln-New Salem Days ok the 
Master Cat (or Puss in Boots) 
Beauty and the Beast 

Cricket on the Hearth Pirates!! 

Davy Rumpelstiltskin 

Greensleeves’ Magic Witch’s Lullaby, The 


Hansel and Gretel BIBLE THEATRE SERIES 
King of the Golden River Children, The 


Lincoln’s Secret Messenger 

Magic Horn of Charlemagne 

THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
adio Rescue Essentials of Stage Planning 

Rama and the Tigers Playing Period Plays 

Red Shoes Puppet as an Actor 


ae’ age Stage Lighting for Amateurs 
Sing Ho for a Prince! Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


COACH HOUSE PRESS 


| 
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Newly Revised and Enlarged 


HERE’S HOW 


A Basie Stagecraft Book 
By HERBERT V. HAKE 


Iowa State Teachers College 


Here is a practical and easy-to-read book on the essentials of stage- 
craft—for teachers of drama, designers, and stage technicians. 


It provides a graphic presentation of the basic problems faced by 
all play groups. There is a full page of text material and a full 
page of descriptive illustrations for each of the 59 topics covered in 
this book. Photographs of actual productions augment many of 
the illustrations. Complete and easy-to-follow directions, instruc- 
tions, and identifying legends accompany each drawing or pho- 
tograph. 

The text material and illtistrations for each topic are on facing 
pages. The text describes the technical problems in detail and ap- 
pears in a large readable type so that a person standing by a work- 
bench can easily visualize the complete story with this double-page 
spread. 

Fach subject in Here’s How is an independent unit. Some of the 
new sections in this book are: Pivot Mounting, Basic Set, Arena 
Staging, Variety in Drapes, Basic Striplight, Basic Spotlight, Re- 
flector Lamp, Lighting Accessories, Fireplace Decor, Arena Light- 
ing, Basic Dimmer, Fog Effects. 

Schools with minimum resources will find this book particularly 
helpful as it stresses money-saving and time-saving devices for 
staging problems. 


Here’s How is truly an invaluable book that meets all stagecraft 
needs. 


Write for full information 


Row, Peterson and Company 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


KLIEGL SALUTES tie Centenary College Playhouse 


Based on the concepts of the functional scaffold stage 


Samuel S. Wiener & Assoc., Arch. 

Paul O. Rottmann & Assoc., Engineers 

James Hull Milter, Theatrical Consultant 


First Lighting Bridge Front Lighting Bridge 


Scenic Projection Bridge 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THEATRE a 


Klieg] Bros. are proud to have contributed CONSOLE KLIEGBOARD containing twenty- 
the skills of their Educational Theatre 
Division in the planning and installation ing electrical proportional dimming plus 
of a “Complete Klieg] Lighting System”; pea 

including Dimming Board, Safpatch Panel, 

all stage lighting fixtures and wiring 

devices as well as auditorium dimming 

controls. 


SAFPATCH PANEL (one component 

OUPATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION shown above) containing 148 female 

load receptacles and 100 stage cir- 

LIEGL BROS. cuits 

UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC , 
321 W. 60th ST., NEW YORK 19, N Y. ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


Meet Modern Stagecraft Demands «scng 
THE NEW IMPROVED STAGE SCREW AND PLUG 


Deueloped to Eliminate the Destruction of Stage Floors 


UNLIMITED USE 
THREADED IN THE SAME SPOT. 
VISE-TYPE FIVE TIMES HOLDING POWER. 
STAGE PLUG : $ OF OLD MODELS. 
No. 2255 
(FITS 9/16” HOLE) 


No. 2250 STAGE SCREW 
Fits Snugly into Plug 2255 
Used Where Speed is Essential Manufacturers Representative 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 56 CHARLES HESS COMPANY 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


SERVING MUTUAL HARDWARE CORP. DISTRIBUTORS 


NBC-TV STUDIOS Nation Wide Distributors * Theatrical Hardware J. R. CLANCY CO. 
ABC-TV STUDIOS 141 WEST S3rd STREET (DEPT. X) NEW YORK 19, N.Y. AM. STAGE & EQUIP. CO. 
CBS-TV STUDIOS COlumbus 5-1640 DARNELL LTD. 
DUMONT LABORATORIES STANLEY WORKS 
SHUBERT THEATERS 1617 No, Stonley Ave. manda AND OTHERS 
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THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE 
edited by Maurice Hussey STAGE 


Sixteen plays from the Chester Craft by 


Cycle which flourished from 1375 to 1575. \ fourth revised edition of the out- 
This playing and reading version, based standing book in this field by the Pro 
on the Early English Text Society edition, fessor of Lighting at Yale. Many prac- 
has been modernised only where abso titioners in the field assert this is not 
lutely necessary. “An important contribu- “a method” but “the method,” and that 
tion. .. . This is a basic book.”—George it is the basis of much stage lighting 


Freedley. $2.00 today. $2.75 


THE MEDIEVAL THEATRE IN THE THREE COMEDIES 
ROUND by Ludvig Holberg 


by Richard Southern : 
Good-humored tolerance combined with 


\ great authority on theatrical staging biting wit characterize these plays by the 
here discusses the use of the circular great Danish 18th century “Moliere of the 
theatre in i5th century England. This is North.” The Transformed Peasant is a 
illustrated by a detailed analysis of a Satire on the ignorant peasant; The 
performance of The Castle of Perse frabian Powder, a witty lambasting of 
verance (C. 1425), with substantial pas the folly of alchemy; and The Healing 
sages from the play—itself an outstand- Spring, a pure comedy of intrigue which 
ing example of early verse drama. is published here for the first time in 

$8.50 English. $1.50 


FOREIGN DIALECTS, A Manual for Actors, Directors and Writers 
by Lewis and Marguerite Shalett Herman 


This book, under the tithe of A Manual of Foreign Dialects, went through five large 
printings in the 1:gqgo’s, and it has since been one of the most sought-after of out-of- 
print volumes. A guide to the pronunciation and yocal mannerisms of thirty dialects 
in English, it is the result of fifteen years research by two experienced actor-directors. 
For each dialect there is an analysis of the variations from standard English, a list of 
vowel and consonant changes, drills and exercises in a simplified visual phonetic system, 
monologues and musical inflection graphs, making this a monumental work of un- 
equalled usefulness. Introduction by Garson Kanin. “A unique and long-needed con- 
tribution to the literature of acting. . . . This will become a reference book indispensable 
to the script. writer, the director and the actor.’—Sir Alexander Korda. $8.50 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY Write for our Free Catalog 


by Athene Seyler & 
Stephen Haggard 


Ihe second edition of this classic incor- 


porates a new introduction by oan anaes Theatre Arts Books 


and her “Fans, Trains and Stays.” “Im- 

perative reading for anyone interested in 333 Sixth Avenue 
the constantly shifting pattern of  the- 

africal craft. Personally I find it refresh- New York 14, N. Y. 
ing, which is a word which one can all 

too rarely use about books of this sort.”— 

Peter Ustinov. $2.50 


SPOKEN ARTS... 


presented by Arthur Luce Klein, Ph.D. 


Special AETA Offer: 1 record FREE with each 2 you purchase 
a planned . .. co-ordinated . . . comprehensive survey of the spoken arts 


Thomas Lask, in THE NEW YORK TIMES says: ... “seems to be doing in a more com- 
prehensive manner what most other companies have done only sporadically .. . certainly 


varied and provocative enough ... can be enjoyed in the quiet of the living room, 


it occurred to this listener that they would fit in nicely in discussion groups, classrooms, 


forums and the like.” 


Edward Tatnall Canby, in HARPER'S says:... “if this is a sample I am enthusiastic... 


the real thing and tops of their kind.” 


Irving Kolodin in THE SUNDAY REVIEW says: ... “thanks should be in, order for the 
recording venture called ‘SPOKEN ARTS’... a special place of honor as well as dis- 


tinction . . . intimate, beautifully focused sound.’ 
John M. Conly, in HIGH FIDELITY says: ... “unalloyed delights” 


701 Treasury of German Verse ... anthology of 35 poems read by director-actor Henry 


Schnitzler. Brochure with German and English texts. ; 
702 Professor Preston Slosson discusses “Heritage of History” and “The Uses of History 
703 Dr. Frank C. Baxter wittily explains “The Nature of Poetry.” 


704 Arthur Miller: The Pulitzer prize winner in a discussion of attitudes towards character 


portraval, with readings from his “Death of a Salesman” and “The Crucible.” 


705 S. J. Perelman reads such stories as “And Thou Beside Me, Yacketing in the Wilder 


ness.” 
706 Treasury of Irish Verse read by Padraic Colum. ; 
707 Siobhan McKenna reads Yeats, Joyce, Stephens and other lyrics. 


710 Treasury of John Betjeman, Their wit and sharp observation all delight the listener 
711 Treasury of French Verse. Jean Vilar, actor-director of famous T.N.P. reads poems 


ranging from Charles d’Orleans to Apollinaire. French-English texts. 

712 Treasury of Catholic Verse, Chesterton, Belloc, Thompson. Introductory remarks 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke. O.P 

713 Professor Jacques Barzun provides a stimulating experience discussing “The Care 
Feeding of the Mind.’ 

714 Dr. Robert M. Hutchins brilliantly discusses “The Promise of Education.” 


715 Treasury of French Drama: Scenes from Moliere, Marivaux. Beaumarchais and Musset 


interpreted by Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud. Text included. 
716 J. B. Priestley reads 15 essays such as “Smoking in a Hot Bath,” “School Report,” 


717 Mare Blitzstein: “The Cradle Will Rock,” “No For An Answer,” “Regina.” Mare 


Blitzstein tells you how his theatre compositions were 


born to the stage, Fascinating 


theatre history. Songs sung by Brenda Lewis, Roddy McDowell, Joshua Shelley, Evelyn 


Lear, Alvin Epstein. George Gaynes, Jane Connell. 


718 John van Druten: Brooks Atkinson described the late Mr. van Druten as a playwright 
of “amusing and touching plays written lightly and expertly and cherished for thei: 


beguiling style.” Here he discusses “The Art of Playwriting” with readings from ‘ 


Voice of the Turtle,” “The Druid Circle,” “I Am a Camera,” and “I've Got Sixpence,” 
719 Paul Green: After an discussion of folk and symbolic drama. this great playwright 


reads from his moving plays, “In Abraham’s Bosom” and “Roll Sweet Chariot.” 
720 Siobhan McKenna reads “Irish Folk and Fairy Tales.” 
721 Erskine Caldwell reads four of his most colorful short stories. 
7 J. Frank Dobie, the master of southwestern folklore tells four of his tales 
723 Paul Rogers of the Old Vic in soliloquies from “Romeo and Juliet’? (Mereutio), “R 
ard II” (John of Gaunt), “Macbeth,” “Henry IV” (Falstaff) ete. 
724 Frank Pettingell presents Osear Wilde: his witticisms, scene from trial, stories 
725 Moss Hart: In describing “My First Glimpse of Broadway” and reading from 


Autobiography” Moss Hart tells you of his impressions of theatre. He also reads favor 


ite selections from “Tha Man Who Came to Dinner” and “Lady in the Dark.” 
726 Dorothy Parker reads her bitter-sweet poems and her story “Horsie.”’ 
728 Frank Pettingell gives a vivid presentation of “A Christmas Carol.” 


729 Anthony Quayle the actor-director of Stratford-on-Avon reads Shakespeare's Sonnets 


and other Elizabethan Lyrics. 
732 Siobhan McKenna interprets Philippe Halsman’s “‘Piecoli.” 
733 The Georgies of Virgil. This masterpiece translated and reid by C. Day Lewis. 
734 Poems of T. 8. Eliot: The Waste Land and others that remain classics of our day. 


735 Dr. Edward Teller: wise and witty discussions of “The Size and Nature of the Uni 


verse’ and “The Theory of Relativity.” 


741 Dickens Duets: Scenes from “Oliver Twist.” “David Copperfield.” “Great Expectations,” 


“Martin Chuzzlewit’” and “The Pickwick Papers. 


742 Siobhan McKenna: reads “The Midnight Court,’ the satirical, whimsical, farcical 


Gaelic poem translated by Frank O'Connor. 

3 John Millington Synge: “Riders to the Sea.” and “In the Shadow of the Glen.” 

44 Golden Treasury of James Stephens. His comments on poetry are treasured delights 

45 Ann Moray: Gaelic Songs and Legends, These songs sre narrated and sung to 
fection. 


749 Michael MacLiammoir: Revolutionary Speeches, Poems of Ireland, Emmet, Pearse, Yeats 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


SPGKEN ARTS SALES CORPORATION 
95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, New York 


Please send me the Spoken Arts Records I have checked. I understand that, 1s a member 


of AETA, I am entitled to one free record with each two I purchase at $5.95 each (add 5 
postage and handling for each 3 records.) 


Check or M. O. enclosed Send C.O0.D. 
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“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy, died. A single square of light picked up the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 


Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium...any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 


Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate — 
lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- Lrg —_ 


ment ranging from instant to hours. URLS) 


For accurate control of lighting in 

your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


G@CENTURY LIGHTING. INC. wv. 26 


1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY | 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 
Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


rses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
io and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


quiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 


onroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
ulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS presen ts 
A Distinguished Canadian Motion Picture 


Adventure 


ning to the triu ant o 
curtain falls on the first season’s 7 
production of Richard III and All’s Y 
Well That Ends Well. Produced 
by the National Film Board of 7 
Canada. 


16mm. Rental: Sales: 
B&W . $12.00 B&W . 
Color $20.00 Color $250.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc., Dept. ETJ 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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Boston 7 New York 16 
Cuicaco 16 Darras 
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outstanding coverage... 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING 


Stanley Field 


The American University 


Prospective television and radio writers will welcome 
this comprehensive new text which discusses fully all 
phases of writing for both media of broadcasting: non- 
dramatic continuity in commercials, talks, and inter- 
views; broadcast drama; and special types of programs 
such as documentaries, as well as government, educa- 
tional, and children’s programs. The text also provides 
an introduction to the technical side of production, with 
which writers need to be familiar. Abundant excerpts 
from all types of continuity and scripts include two full- 
length television dramatic scripts and scores of shorter 
selections. 


544 pages 1958 $5.00 


careful appraisal .. . 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA 


A SuRVPY OF TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Sydney W. Head 


University of Miami 


Broadcasting as mass communication is the theme of 
this comprehensive survey. The development of the 
system of broadcasting in America, both in radio and 
television, is analyzed and serves as a criterion for con- 
structive and relevant criticism. 


562 pages 1456 $6.00 


“The author has done an excellent job in_ selecting 
those related topics which are pertinent to the broad- 
cast industry, and the stvle of writing is clear and to the 
point. 

“The particular value of the book is in giving the reader 
further insight into the industry as a whole rather than 
in being limited to discussions of studio technique and 
the like. In my opinion there are too few textbooks 
which stress this broader, more comprehensive view.” 


RicHArp D. HARPER 
University of Massachusetts 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor Children’s Theatre 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor Dance Drama 
Hugh Greene, B.S., Instructor Radio-Television 
Frank Harland, M.A., Instructor Technician 
C. Wesley Lambert, M.A., Instructor Television 
Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Acting 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) Children’s Theatre 
James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor Acting, Directing 
R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor Radio Drama 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor Radio-Television 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor Opera Director 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Designer-Technician 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor Drama Education 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 
xk *& 
Write to Loren Winsuip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE Six Weeks of Summer Stock 


Winter Park, Florida ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THEATRE ARTS 
4-year liberal arts program leading | VE R | T 


to the B.A. in Theatre 


TWO THEATRES e Air-Conditioned Theatre 
ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE e 4 Full-length Plays Presented 
1957-58 subscription season of e@ 5 Semester Hours of Credit 


American “Classics” 
e Lecture and Demonstration 


Born Yesterday iid 
Our Town e@ Tuition $90 


Death of A Salesman (a few scholarships available) 
The Telephone Company Limited to 20 


FRED STONE JUNE 15th through 
LABORATORY THEATRE JULY 24th 


Electra (a ducti 


and Two Freshman productions John Ficca, Technical 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE— For Additional Information Write: 
up to $2000 a year 
For information write: LEE W. SHORT 
nnie Russe eatre 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida Bloomington Illinois 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for in 
ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 


DANCERS 
WRITERS CONCERT 
DIRECTORS RADIO 


COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience. 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advanced level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
consists of most creative arts of the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Phone: COlumbus 5-6638 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers . 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 


FROM BROADWAY TO YOU 


Distinguished Actors in One-Man 
Theatre Programs (List on re 


quest) 


Ihe Helen Hayes (Actors Equity) 
Shakespeare Players 

he Narrative Theatre (Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider and The Dub 


liners) 


Professional Actors and Directors 
to Participate in College and Uni- 
versity Theatre Productions, 
Courses, and Seminars. 


THE ACTORS AGENCY 


Toby Cole, Director 


234 West 44th St. 
BRyant 9-8387 New York 36, N. Y. 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


PUBLI 


FOR THEATRICAL PRESENTATIONS 


SPACE FOR YOUR 


THIS 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


theatres 
year. On 


Four thousand college theatres, community 
and other groups use these materials each 
over 300 plays there are available Publicity Packages 
(ready-to-use, professionally-written press releases) 
posters as illustrated here in two colors (11” x 14”, 14” 
x 22”. and billboard sheets 41” x 56”): also two-color 
illustrated postcards, heralds (throwawavs) and il- 
lnstrated advertising mats—that SELL THE PLAY TO 
THE AUDIENCE, save time, save money and give an 
air of real showmanship. 


READY-TO-USE 
CITY MATERIALS 


THIS SPACE FOR YOUR 
THEATRE NAME & DATE 


WN 


ZI 


WS 


NEW! STOCK DESIGN POSTERS ON ANY PLAY! 


In addition to our custom-designed posters 
Lovers”) we also print posters in plain type 
design of a theatrical mask and flowing draper 


SEND FOR FREE 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 
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(like those shown for “Holiday for 
in black ink, with a handsome stock 
ies in red ink, on 11” x 14” cardboard. 


CATALOG 


247 W. 46 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


74th Year 


Stage 


Screen 


Television 


Radio 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 — August 29, 1958 


‘Terms: 

OCTOBER — JANUARY — MARCH 
Day — Adult Evening — Saturday ‘Teen-Age 
Public Performances 
Write for Catalog 


245 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. CI 7-2630 


Nill 


1958 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Eight weeks of summer study in a cool, pleasant, scenic area 
Summer offerings include Theater, Speech and Hearing Ther- 

apy, Public Address, and Television and Radio. Moderr MN 

ment in theaters, clinic, radio-television studios and all in on : ’ 

building. Work offered in four areas leading to BA, BS, MA, une . ug 

MS degrees 
DRAMA: Production workshop, technique of acting, play 

tion, history of the theater, creative drama for children, ’ 

cal problems of the theater. SUMMER STAFF: Herman Cohen, LeRoy 
PUBLIC SPEAKING: Fundamentals. theory and literature of Hinze, Kirt E. Montgomery, Clemen Peck 
public speaking, speech for the classroom teacher, directing Horace W’. Robinson, John Shepherd, and 
high school and college forensics. Kenneth Scott Wood 

RADIO-TV: Fundamentals of broadcasting, problems of educa For catalogue and detailed information 
tion by TV, radio-television and the public. write to: 


? P. B. Jacobson, Director Summe i 
SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY: Speech defects and disor- danse 
ders, rehabilitation of the hard of hearing, clinical practice in UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
the summer children’s clinic. Eugene, Oregon, Dept. M8 
Seminars, reading and conference, research, and thesis ia all Authorized by the State Board 
four areas. of Higher Education 


THE CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Established 1916 DRAMATIC ART 
For the 1958-59 Season UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


APPRENTICESHIPS Courses in Writing, Acting, Direct- 

& Experience AUDITIONS ing and Technical Practice leading 
eee — to B.A. and M.A. degrees and 
7 FELLOWSHIPS the Licentiate in Dramatic Art 


(8 Weeks (L. 


Salary Grant) 

For more young Samuel Selden Chairman, Directing 

and tec Harry Davis Technical Direction, 

© Leading to possible permanent staff Scenery, Lighting 

ai John W. Parker Theatre Administration 

essional civic theatres. Foster Fitz-Simons Acting, Directing, 

For Applications and Dancing 

Information Write to: eee M. Patterson oe 

Irene Smart Rains Lostuming 

L. NEWELL TARRANT Tommy Rezzuto Scenery, Designing 
Managing Director 


THE ERIE PLAYHOUSE Address: Box 351 


128 West 7th Street Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


& 
| 
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Tueatre Stupio of Mew York. inc. 


353 West 48 St. PL. 7-5830 
PL. 7-5617 


ANNOUNCES 


AN INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE IN 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TECHNIQUES 


Acting — Teaching — Directing 
FOR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE FACULTY 
AND COMMUNITY THEATRE DIRECTORS 


% CLASS AND WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


% LECTURES WITH PROMINENT 
DIRECTORS, AUTHORS, AND ACTORS 


% BROADWAY PLAY REHEARSALS 
% MUSICAL COMEDY TECHNIQUE 


July 1st — Limited Group — Six Weeks 


FACULTY 


CURT CONWAY—Director, National Co., “Middle of the Night”; Group Theatre; 
CBS TV Director; recently on Broadway in “Bus Stop,” “A View from the 
Bridge,” “The Troublemakers.” 

LONNY CHAPMAN—Director, National Co., ‘Career’; Member Actors’ Studio; 
films include “East of Eden,” “Young at Heart,” “Baby Doll”; on Broadway in 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Travelling Lady.” 

DAVID PRESSMAN—Professor of Acting and Directing, Boston U.; CBS-TV 
Director; Neighborhood Playhouse Faculty; Teacher, Actors’ Studio; Director 
City Center Opera Season. 

HOWARD DA SILVA—Actor and Director of “The World of Sholom Aleichem”; 
seen on Broadway in such roles as Jud in “Oklahoma” and the prosecutor in 
“Compulsion.” 


GUEST DIRECTORS INCLUDE 


JOSEPH ANTHONY—Director of ‘“‘The Lark,” “Clearing in the Woods,” “The 
Rainmaker,” “Winesburg, Ohio.” 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY—Author of “Marty,” “The Bachelor Party,” “The God- 
dess,” “Middle of the Night.” 

ALAN SCHNEIDER—Director of “Miss Lonelyhearts,” “Omnibus,” Samuel 
Beckett’s “Endgame.” 


VINCENT DONEHUE—TV Director, Director of this season’s “Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 


HORTON FOOTE—Author of “The Chase,” “A Trip to Bountiful.” 


REGISTRATION BEGINS NOW— 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 


Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 


Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


| BOWLING GREEN 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of | 
| Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
| tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
| and televisicn, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy | 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


STAFF VACANCY? 


@ NEED EXPERIENCED THEATRE 
PERSONNEL QUICKLY? 


e@ HATE TO BE BOMBARDED WITH 
APPLICANTS’ LETTERS? 


USE THE 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE SERVICE IS FREE TO EMPLOYERS 


A.E.T.A. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Douglas Hatfield, Director—Dept. Speech & Drama 
Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


for the first time! 


ADAMS STUDIO offers “YOU 


Summer Acting Marathon 
June 17th to September 27th, 1958 


15 weeks of solid acting craft spearheaded into off Broadway 
productions ranging from the Greek classics to Shakespeare and 
modern originals. 


Course personally conducted by Bown Adams and Virginia Daly. 


. You will appear in from six to 24 public performances. 

. You will receive at least 12 special acting laboratory ses- 
sions under Bown Adams. 

. You will receive at least 12 special scene study groups un- 
der Virginia Daly. 

. You will have at least 14 intensive rehearsals for each 
play you appear in. 

. You will have at least two personal appointments with 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly regarding your progress. 

. You will have the opportunity of appearing in several 
parts, ranging from the Greek classics through Shake- 
speare to modern originals. 

. Each production will be held over for a year’s off Broad- 
way showcase at our Studio and will be presented twice 
each week. 


NOTE: All training, except private work, will be held in the evenings. 
Tuition for entire fifteen weeks will average only twenty dollars a week. 
For complete schedule on Summer Acting Marathon, write 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 


306 West 81st Street, New York City 14 
or Call TRafalgar 3-0870 


—*Beginning, Advanced and Professional Actors 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


in the 


School of the Arts 


M.A. in Theatre Aris 


Classes in directing, acting, design, technical theatre, play- 
writing, arena theatre, dramatic movement. 


For information on admission and assistantships write to: 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
Walter H. Walters, head of department 


School of Drama 


ACTING UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
DIRECTING Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of | 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 

COSTUME and 

degrees 

S C E N E D E S I G sy % Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of | 


G 0 0 D M A NX Po Theatre (The Uni- | 


versity Playhouse) and Operas 
% Children’s Theatre Productions and 


Creative Dramati 
M EM 0 RIAL SCHOOL OF, * radio and 


television programs 
iB, THEATRE % Staff of eighteen including John 
Dr. Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
: ; Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- | 
r neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
250 Performances Annually Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 
B.F.A., & M.F.A. Degrees % Unsurpassed opportunities for train- | 
Write Dept. E, ing and experience in the theatre 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 
For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 


wl! _ School of Drama, University of 


THE ART INSTIT 


4 


UTE OF CH 
_____ Washington, Seattle 5 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B DIRECTING 
@ ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE 8A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL 8 THE MARRIAGE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND + OHIO 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater season of three plays 

Studio theater season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 acts 

Touring productions: International Company 

North Central States Company, and High 

School Assembly Company 

Centennial Showboat on Mississippi 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-seventh Season 1957-58 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet (on leave) 
Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 
Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 


William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


“ACCENT ON ACCENTS’ — No. I 
THE FIRST DIALECT RECORD OF ITS KIND! 


Available Now—Long Playing—$5.95 (plus .25 postage) 
xk kk 
ALL GENUINE ACCENTS, NOT IMITATIONS 


Croatian German Italian Russian 
Dutch Greek Japanese Spanish 
French Hungarian Polish Viennese 
Yiddish 
xk kk 


Made by students in the workshop course in English For Foreigners in Hunter 
College, New York City, under the careful supervision of Miss Gertrude Walsh and 
L. Leo Taub. 


The fable by Aesop which serves as the vehicle for conveying the various 
foreign patterns has been painstakingly and scientifically adapted so as to contain 
every sound of the English language, in statements, questions and exclamations. 


Sponsored and Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
ALCONE CO. 
242 West 27th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Illini Union 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Regular Faculty 


Mary Arbenz 
Clara Behringer . 
King Broadrick 
Wayne Brockriede 
Kenneth Burns 
Theodore Clevenger 
Martin Cobin 
Thayer Curry 
Otto Dieter 
Grant Fairbanks 
Halbert Gulley 
Marvin Herrick 
Barnard Hewitt 
Marie Hochmuth 
Lee Hultzén 
Naomi Hunter 
Charles Hutton 
Frances Johnson 
James Kelly 

Ida Levinson 
George McKinney 
Henry Mueller 
Richard Murphy 
Raymond Nadeau 
Severina Nelson 
Lawrence Olson 


Genevieve Richardson 


Joseph Scott 
Charles Shattuck 
Marie Shere 
Robert Simpson 
Webster Smalley 
Wesley Swanson . 
Karl Wallace 
Karl Windesheim 


(Urbana Campus) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 


Areas 


.. Theatre 
Theatre 
Public Address 
Public Address 


Speech Education, Interpretation 


Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 
Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 


Speech Education, 
Rhetoric and 
Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 


Rhetoric and 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Public Address 
Interpretation 
Speech Science 
Public Address 
Speech Science 
Public Address 
Public Address 
..... Theatre 
Public Address 
Speech Science 
.Speech Clinic 
Speech Science 
Speech Clinic 
Speech Science 
Speech Clinic 
Theatre 
Speech Science 
Public Address 
Public Address 
Speech Clinic 
Public Address 
.. Theatre 

. Theatre 
Theatre 
Speech Clinic 
Speech Clinic 

- Theatre 
. Theatre 
Public Address 
.Speech Science 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related pro- 
grams in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships, 
write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Illinois. 
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LADIES’ PIN 


The littled added touch RING by Cini 

in sterling silver that | The ‘“‘turnabout"’ ring in 
completes your ensem- | sparkling sterling silver 
ble. Makes a chic little | Wear it either as Com- 
gift that shows you care | edy or Tragedy. Adjust- 
a lot. able band fits ali sizes 


$1.10 inc. tax $6.60 inc. tax 


BRACELET and MATCHING EARRINGS 
An exquisitely fashioned set sculptured in 
shimmering sterling silver by Beaucraft. Beau- 
tifully appointed with your favorite Comedy and 
Tragedy masks 
Bracelet w/Matching Earrings $6.60 inc.tax 
May be purchased separately 
Bracelet $4.40 inc. tax Earrings $2.20 inc. tax 


Starfire 


CUFF LINKS 
and TIE PIN 


by Swank 


Jeweled eyes 
complimented by 
the traditional 
masks of the 
theatre make this a perfect dramatic gift 


Cuff Links and Pin $3.50 tax inc. 
Specify your choice of gold or silver finish 


EVAN’S COMPACT 
A must for your favorite 
leading lady Handsomely 
appointed with Comedy & 
Tragedy masks. Gold finish 
$4.00 
STERLING CUFF LINKS 


The perfect remem- 
bered gift for that 
“pifted’’ he or she 
$2.20 inc. tax 
Send check or money order. Sorry no C.0.D.'s. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 
Free catalog on request. 


Comedy & Tragedy Creations 


261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


GIFTS with a DRAMATIC TOUCH! 


COMEDY & TRAGEDY 


Costumes by 


American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN «2 SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
232 NORTH 11TH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 


THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE e HARDWARE 
DIMMERS & MAKE-UP 
CABLE e CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


BE | 
¥ CA : 
On the 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


Frank Bevan, Design 
Edward C. Cole, Management 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting 
George C. Izenour, Research 
Pearl Lang, Dance 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting 
Frank McMullan, Directing 
Tad Mosel, TV Writing 


FACULTY 


Alois Nagler, History 

Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

John Stix, Directing 

Constance Welch, Acting 

E. Edwin Wilson, Playwriting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Two valuable 
new books by 

GEORGE MERTEN 


—past president of the Puppeteers of 
America and one of the world’s 
best-known authorities on puppets 
and marionettes. 


THE HAND PUPPETS: 


A huge 8%” x 11” % 
illustrated guide to j 
the construction, 
manipulation and use 
of hand puppets, hand- 
and-rod puppets, rod 
puppets, sock puppets, 
finger puppets, shadow 
puppets, and simple 
playground puppets. 
Included are two puppet 
— (on which copyright 
‘or amateur performances 
has been waived ) and a s 
large selection of photo- 
graphs of puppets. A 
helpful book for both " 
amateurs and experienced 
puppeteers. 160 pages. 
$5.00 


“THE MARIONETTE 


This complete 

companion volume to 

“The Hand Puppets” 
describes and illustrates 

e everything concerned 

with the making and operation 
of string puppets. Everything 
to help you build and use 
professional standard puppets is 
described in detail— 
manipulation, making controls, 
building stages, lighting, 
planning programs, and advice 
on better play production. 
Includes two puppet plays on 
which copyright for amateur 
performances has been waived. 
160 pages, 8%” x 11”, 
illustrated with 
$5.00 


000 
000 
006, 
00, 


See these books at your 900000656 


bookseller, or order from 4 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS,19 East EAN 
47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Save =: 
postage charges by enclosing check with 

order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 7 
refunded if book is returned within —s— 
ten days. Order today. opr 


A Syllabus of Stage Lighting 


by 
Stanley McCandless 


A textbook in outline form, 
dealing with all aspects of the 
subject, revised to include new 
developments. 


Tenth edition now available at 
$7.50 a copy. Five copies or 
more $6.00 each. 


Prepaid orders sent postpaid. 
All others C. O. D. 


Write to: 


Stanley McCandless 


110 Deepwood Drive 
Hamden, Connecticut 


Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 


Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech Leading to 
Degrees of A.B., B.S. in Ed. and 
M.S. in Ed. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


STAFF 
Lucille Aikens, M.A. in Ed. 
Don Burks, M.A. 
Paul Crawford, Ph.D. 
James Curtiss, M.A. 
Herbert Hess, M.A. 
Dale Jeffryes, M.A. 
Louis Lerea, Ph.D. 
William V. O’Connell, Ed.D. 
Caryl Turner, M.A. 
James Vincent, M.A. 
Raymond Wilderman, Ph.D. 
Margaret Wood, Ph.D. 


June 23-Aug. 15 


Fall semester begins September 15 


For further information write 


W. V. O'CONNELL, Chairman 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
* Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

* Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


* Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


JUNE 30-AUGUST 22, 1958 


THE BAD SEED 


Maxwell Anderson 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


Robert E. Sherwood 


MISALLIANCE 


George Bernard Shaw 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


George Farquhar 


Regular Directors: 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin (on leave) 
Robert Hethmon 
Ronald E. Mitchell (on leave) 


Guest Directors: 
Arthur Dorlag 


William Robertson 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
otf Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1957-58 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1957 
Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux October 24-26 


Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Magic in the Sky by Norma Langham November 29-30 
Children’s theatre production of an original 
play directed by Mee Opsvig 
Designed by Richar 


Hay 


WINTER QUARTER 
1958 


He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev January go, 31 
Directed by Robert Dierlam February 1 
Designed by Stirling L. Huntley 


An Original Musical Revue February 27-28 
Directed by Stirling L. Huntley March 1, 6-8 
Designed by Richard Hay 


SPRING QUARTER 
1958 


A Midsummer Night's Dream by William Shakespeare May 22-24 
An outdoor production in Laurence Frost Amphitheatre 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Norman Philbrick .......... 
Wendell Cole (on leave) 


F. Cowles Strickland (on leave), Robert Loper .......... ....... Acting and Directing 
Stirling L. Huntley ......... Production Coordinator 
Paul Landry . Technical Director 
Irene Griffin .... Costume Design 
Virginia Opsvig Creative Dramatics 
Marianne Crowder 

Chester W. Barker 

Jeri Ellis 

JoAnn Martin 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


STAFF 
...+..... Theatre History 
Robert Dierlam ...... ...... Dramatic Literature 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark, Richard Sackett Radio and Television 


BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 


Department of Speech and Theatre 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


B.A. AND M.A. DEGREES 


Arcas of Concentration: 
1. Argumentation, Discussion, 
Public Address 
Interpretative Arts: Theatre, 
Oral Reading, Radio and Tele- 
vision 


ho 


3. Speech and Hearing Therapy 
FORTY COURSES IN 4. Teaching of Speech: Elemen- 
tary School Sequence; Sec- 
Technical Theatre ondary School Sequence 
Design 
History 
a ting For Information: 
Orel nform 
Voice Orvin Larson, Chairman 
Diction Department of Speech and Theatre 
Radio 
Brooklyn College 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue “H” 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE Brooklyn 10, New York 


Four mojor prodyetions 
each segson. 


~ 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two major productions each seasen, 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WFIL-TV. 


RADIO 
Dromati broadcast by i 
WRII-FM, comput station, ond by WFIL, DRAMA Design for the 
Philadelphia A.B.C, sgtion. Theatre Acting ® Production 


Playwriting 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M, Ed. 


Catalog: 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatfie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Communication Arts Group 


SUMMER WORKSHOP COURSES 
THEATRE 
MOTION PICTURES 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Offered — the School of Education 
At the Washington Square Center 
Workshop in 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 
(June 23- ane. 1) 


Workshop in 


DOCUMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL 


AND TELEVISION FILM PRODUCTION 
(July 5) 


Workshop in 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE: 
COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE AND CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
(July 1-Aug. 8) 
Offered by Education 
At the New York Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Central Park 
Workshop in 


SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE PRODUCTION 
(June 16-Aug. 9) 


At University Heights Campus 
Workshop and Seminars in 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
(June 30-Aug. 16) 


Professional leaders and guest professors will augment the Uni- 
versity staff in all courses. Registration in each workshop is strictly 
limited. 


For information (Academic credit, costs, etc.) write to: 
Communication Arts Group, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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she summoning oF 


EVERY 


An important new film adapted 
in 16mm color from the original 
medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


Available for rental or 
Purchase © 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
TENT THEATRE 
Offering an Outstanding Program of 
Practical Job Training For the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Field 
Is Now Considering Applications for the 
Summer of 1958 for 
TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
the Graduate School of Drama of Western 
Reserve University and $25 a week. @ Regu- 
lar classes and seminars covering all 
phases of musical tent operation with 
outstanding guest lecturers. © Practical 
experience, rotating through every depart- 
ment of the theatre with opportunity to 
specialize. @ Open to graduate students, 
seniors and exceptionally qualified juniors. 


Applicants must meet the entrance re- 
quirements of Western Reserve University. 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in all 
departments of the theatre. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices are permitted to audit the Fel- 
lowship classes and seminars. © Open to 
qualified undergraduates and high school 

seniors at least 18 years of age. 
For information write: Lawrence Vincent, 
Director 


MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL 
Cleveland 22, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


P.O. Box 601 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


announces the third revision of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
by WINIFRED WARD 


Originally written in 1939, revised in 1950, changing events have made it neces- 
sary to revise this book again in 1958. The first chapter has been completely rewrit- 
ten, covering the history of the children’s theatre in this country and abroad. A new 
chapter has been added, giving a full, up-to-date picture of the children’s theatre 
in the United States. The Play List has been expanded to contain 121 full-length 
titles, 40 short-length titles. The illustrations include 17 new pictures, showing 
contemporary children’s theatre activities. 

This important book has been the basis of the children’s theatre movement in 
America for the past twenty years, and its basic instructional matter, on play- 
writing, directing, acting, costuming, house management, organization, etc., remains 
sound and true. Written by our foremost children’s theatre authority, it is the ideal 
text, from which most of the college courses in this subject are taught. 

This is a complete text-book, covering every detail connected with the organiza- 
tion and operation of a children’s theatre. 

381 pages 
18 photographs 
11 text figures 


$4.00 per copy 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1958 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 24-August 16 
Six-week Session: June 24-August 2 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four plays 
in nightly rotation from July 1 through July 27: As You Like It, The 
School for Wives, Lute Song, and The Lady’s Not for Burning. Two the- 
atres are used, one out-of-doors and one with an identical setting indoors 
in case of bad weather. Tryouts for parts will be held in Evanston on 
March 31 and April 1, and again on June 23. 


Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The practicum in connection with the Festival is 
taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 
pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 
course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


Sympostum in Technical Theatre. A special offering of the 1958 summer 
session, featuring a succession of nationally known figures in theatre art 
and engineering. Chief among these will be Jean Rosenthal, Lucy Barton, 
and George Izenour. Other participants will be named later on. The sym- 
posium will be under the general direction of Lee Mitchell with George 
P. Crepeau and Paul Reinhardt as moderators. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


In cooperation with the Community of Athens 


presents 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY- 
SUMMER-STOCK THEATRE OFFERING HALF OR FULL TIME WORK 
AND STUDY IN DRAMA FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
CREDIT PLUS A SUMMER SCHEDULE OF SIX PRODUCTIONS. AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN COMPANY OF TWENTY AND 
FOR BOARD AND ROOM SCHOLARSHIPS NOW ACCEPTABLE. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. AND Ph.D. 


Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, 
Speech Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech Science, 
Radio and Television. 

Applications for Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships for September, 1958, 


are now being received. 


For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


PLYMOUTH DRAMA THE HARMONIE 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
RISCILLA BEACH Old Economy, Ambridge, Pa. 
4 BE 
THEATRE THIRD SEASON 


June 26-August 31 


“MAN’S REACH” 
by Gladys L’Ashley Hoover 


Winner 1957 Historical Award 


DURING 1958 SEASON 


A THEATRE WORKSHOP 


will be established during the Third 
Production of 


% classes in acting and theatre PENNSYLVANIA'S FIRST 
practice OUTDOOR HISTORICAL 
DRAMA 
Some openings einai for ACTORS, 
APPRENTICES, STUDENTS 


Plymouth, Mass. 


Announces its 
27th Season... 


(Under New Management) 
DR. JAMES W. BROCK 


and a staff of four directors 


% two shows a week 


% New England’s oldest and 
largest summer theatre 


WRITE: 


James W. Brock 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Apply to: John C. Barner, Bus. Mgr. 


GREAT HOUSE SQUARE 
OLD ECONOMY, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Full particulars must 
accompany first letter 


Advertising Rates for 


Educational Theatre Journal 


AETA Annual Directory 


Cover Page—$50.00 
Full Page—$40.00 
Half Page—$25.00 
Quarter Page—$15.00 


Discounts to Agencies, Educational Institutions, and for annual contracts. 


Published quarterly by the 


American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to over 3,500 subscribers in the United States, the territories, 
Canada, Europe, and Asia, representing all levels of educational, com- 
munity, and children’s theatre. 


A HIGHLY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR 
Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 
Stage Equipment Manufacturers and Suppliers 
Lighting Equipment Companies 
Professional Schools and Summer Theatres 
Costume Supply Houses 
College and University Departments 


For complete information, address 


MELVIN R. WHITE, Managing Editor 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


| 


Invite a friend to join . 


The American Educational Theatre Association 


Membership will bring you . . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, regular term 5.50* 1 
special term 
Sustaining, regular term 
special term 
Organizational, regular term 
special term 


.50* 
2.50* 


150.00 
250.00 


Sustaining Life .. 
1000.00 


Contributing Life 
*(For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family memberships.) All member- 


ships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Mailing Address 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference ...........0...00000.----.... 


I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 


Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Vol. I (1949), set of 2 : 

Vol. II (1950), Vol. ITI (1951), Vol. IV (1952 ), each set of 4 

Vol. V (1953), Vol. VI (1954), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII 

Vol. IX (1957), each set of 4 

Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949), 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 00.0.2... eeteceeeeeeee 

Vol. V-Vol. IX (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957), single issues .................... 

DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 

theatre directors) 

2) American Colleges and Univers ities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
in ETJ, Oct. 1951) . 

3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the U nited States, 1952 ed 

4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) ........ 

PLAY LISTS: 

5) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) .. 

6) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 

7) Director's Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High Se hool (In ETI, 
Oct. 1950) 

TEACHING AIDS: 

8) A Suggested Out line for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts i 
the Secondary School .. 
Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 

Film. Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) 
16 mm. Films for Use in the ieesetion of Theatre (In E ae Dec. 
1950) 
Recordings for Use in Teaching < heatre (In ET ‘a Oct. 1949) 

13) Aims and Objectives of Educz Sinual Theatre: A Symposium (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 

14) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ET ‘J, Oct. 1957) 

HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 

16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 
1949) 

17) ieametone of the International Conference on Theatre History, 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 

19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting 

20) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with ‘Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

21) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
ETJ, May, 1955) 

22) Children’s Theatre, Past and Present (In E TI. March, 1955) x 

23) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 

1956) 

24) Theatre for Youth: An International thr on 27 Countries (In 
ET], Dec. 1955) . 

OTHERS: 

25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) 

26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

27) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May 1957) 

(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Non- 
Mem. Mem. 
$1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
5.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
200 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
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Tufts University 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA & SPEECH 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY THEATRE, Medford 55, Mass. 


A.M. & A.B. IN DRAMA... 
Emphasis on scholarship in Dramatic Literature, History & Criticism— 
closely integrated with Acting, Directing, Design & Production 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS... 


Technical Production, Costuming, etc. for Qualified Candidates for the A.M. 


YEAR-ROUND THEATER ... 
Educational, Community, Children’s Theater and Creative Dramatics on 
one of America’s Finest Arena Stages. 


SUMMER THEATER (14th Season) 
Six-weeks’ Courses - 8 Graduate Credits in Rehearsal & Performance and 
Drama Laboratory for Teachers. 
Five Performances Each of Five Varied Plays of High Quality (Acting 
Company of 20) 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 9 


Dr. Marston BALCH, Department Chairman & Director of Drama 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE ARTS 


July 7 to August 23, 1958 


Guest Theatre Director: JOHN 
Reicu, Head of Goodman Mem- 
orial Theatre & School of The- 
atre Arts, Chicago 

Guest Opera Director: Grorce 
ScHick, Music Co-Ordinator for 
the Television Opera Company 
of N.B.C. 

Courses in Acting, Speech, Direct- 

ing, Stagecrafts, Opera, Lieder, 

Choral Singing, Chamber Music, 

Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Met- 

alwork. 

For Calendar write: 
Extension Department 


The University of 
British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
and Dance 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


CHARLOTTE BARNEY 
PERRY BROWN 
Drama 


HELEN DANIEL 
TAMARIS NAGRIN 
HARRIETTE ANN GRAY 


Contemporary Dance 


MARY CLARE TED 
SALE HUFFMAN 


Ballet Opera 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 12-August 24 
In the Julie Harris Theatre 


Address: Portia E. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


PURPLE DUST 


A WAYWARD COMEDY by Sean O’Casey 


Just completed a highly successful run at the Cherry Lane Theatre 
in New York—now widely released for amateur production. Write 
for information as to royalty and availability. 


Books, $1.25, contain detailed instructions for staging. 
11 men, 3 women; 1 interior. 


Brooks Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, called PURPLE DUST “a harum- 
scarum piece of low comedy and poetic rhapsody . . . more like a gambol 
than a conventional play .. . Mr. O’Casey’s knock-about humor and his 
purple prose have been blended into a theatrical entertainment.” 


Richard Watts, Jr., in the N. Y. Post, describes the play as an “original 
admixture of superb lyricism and madcap farce . . . a very beautiful and 
richly comic play, with a kind of wild and unruly magnificence about it 
. .. a wild, gay exuberance, and, combined with the distinguished loveli- 
ness of his lilting prose, the result is wonderfully exhilarating.” 


Atkinson describes The Story by saying “PURPLE DUST is not one 
of Mr. O’Casey’s epic dramas. It is a rough-and-ready comedy that illustrates 
the author’s basic convictions: that life should be lived joyously by every- 
one. . . . Literally, it is the story of a rich English stockbroker and a super- 
cilious English pedant who try to renovate a beautiful Tudor house in Ire- 
land and live elegantly in bucolic surroundings. But they are frustrated 
by the Irish workmen, who are not the least impressed by English wealth 
and culture, and who have a ruinously heavy hand with rare furniture and 
household treasures. Two of the Irishmen also charm away the two Irish 
girls who have come over from England.” 


Send for free catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


' 
= 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


American Speech and Hearing Association 
November 17-18-19, 1958 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 
December 28-29-30, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Speech Association of America 
December 29-30-31, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Central States Speech Association 


April $-4, 1959 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 


é 


